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Can you give your wife a movie camera 
as a gift and get away with it? 



It requiresas much 
finesse as giving her 
a season’s box for the 
pro football games, but 
you can pull it off. 

The secret is to give 
her a camera that's so 
easy to use that she’ll 
be able to take great 
movies with it when 
you're not using it. 

Namely, the new 
Bell & Howell Super 8. 

Of course, ifsa 
precision instrument, 
but don't let that 
frighten her. Start oft by 
telling her how easy t 
is to operate. Show her 
that she'll never, ever 
have to touch the film. 

No threading. 

No winding. 

She just drops in 
the handy new 
Kodak Super 8 cartridge, 
and she's ready. 

And, she won't have 
to worry her pretty head 
about film speeds, 
exposure settings or 
filters. This camera does 
itallautomatically. 

Reassure her that the 
exclusive Bell & Howell 
Optronic Eye will make 
all the right exposure 
decisions for her. 


The Optronic Eye is 
an exposure control 
system that's located 
behind the lens. So no 
more pictures of the 
family in the shade of 
the old apple tree where 
the leaves look great 
but the people are 
unrecognizable. (Now 
when you zoom in on the 
people in the shadows, 
the change in lighting 
will be noted and 
adjusted for right at the 
film plane, and your 
movies will come back 
perfectly exposed all 
the way through.) 

She'll feel like an 
instant expert when you 
show her the buttons 
that let her zoom in and 
out on her subject. 

She can practice-zoom 
without running film in 
this camera, just to be 
sure her shots are 
composed the way she 
wants them. 

Now she’s all set to 
take brilliant movies. 

There’s just one more 
thing you'll have to 
show her; how to press 
the button that starts 
the camera. But that’s 
easy. So show her 
how when she presses 
the same button a little 
harder, she gets slow 
motion. (Of your 
golf swing, of course.) 
That’s easy too. 


By now. you've 
probably got her. But if 
you haven't, you might 
want to mention some of 
the thiijgs Bell & Howell 
does to make their 
cameras a little better 
than they really have 
to be. (Which, of course, 
means she’ll getthat 
much better movies.) 
Like the fact that some 
of our lens elements 
are made with rare-earth 
glass that cost $30 a 
pound. And how we use 
24-karatgold where 
it's necessary (inside the 
camera) for belter 
electrical conductivity. 
And how the iris nasa 
jeweled movement just 
like her watch. 

You see, you can give 
her the camera you’ve 
always wanted and get 
away with it. 

In fact, she may 
like it well enough to 
give you a lawnmower 
for your birthday. 



Bell & Howeir 
Super 8 


Photographic instruments built a little better than they really have to be, 





Don’t start your engines without it! 


Racing cars need the extra quality of 
Quaker Stote Motor Oil, 

And so do all of the hot, new high- 
performance cars. 

Quaker State is refined only from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania. ..the world's 
choicest and most costly crude oil... 
and then fortified with speciol Quaker 
State additives. Quaker State retains 



its oiiiness without “foaming out," or 
burning away, at the high temperatures 
a “hot" engine can whip up to. 

Many automotive experts consider 
Quaker State the best motor oil avail- 
able. Find out for yourself why Quaker 
State is the best engine life preserver. 
Ask for Quaker State by name — it’s 
available most everywhere. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Next week 

AN eXOTIC DIET has made 
Billy Casper a chin golfer but a 
stout foe, Edwin Shrakc tells 
how strange allergies to things 
like gas heat and foam rubber 
led Billy to reshape Casper. 

SXt A GLACIER? Why not? 
The problem is getting there, 
and in France Michel Ziegler 
flies you right to the cop. Doug- 
las Gorslinc paints the scene, 
and Fred Smith describes it. 

A LEGENDARY HERO at ihc 
age of 22. Princeton's William 
Bradley has vanished into the 
deeper ivy at Oxford. Jack 
Mann takes a sharp look at the 
man he is — and the man he was. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The search by sporismen for the prized 
deep-water game fish of the world — 
the giant blucfin tuna and the great 
billfish — is almost entirely a preoccu- 
pation of the 20th century. The ven- 
erated Dr. Charles E. Holder, who 
virtually founded the sport, did not 
catch the first tuna on rod and reel 
until 1898, and the first marlin was 
not boated until 1904. Holder himself 
considered the capture of a broadbill 
swordfish an "impossible'* sporting 
ambition — he thought that a broad- 
bill would sink a fishing boat — and it 
was not until 1913 that he was proved 
wrong. As late as the end of World 
War 1. when most sports were on the 
boom, there were only six boats ven- 
turing out of New York and surround- 
ing harbors to fish deep water with rod 
and reel. 

Then along came men like Zane 
Grey and Ernest Hemingway and 
Mike Lerner and Kip Farrington, all 
of them to fish, some of them to w rite 
about the great fish they found and 
then captured at the end of very long 
and very thin lengths of line. Zane 
Grey, in particular, was a pioneer, both 
in his contributions to the sport and to 
the body of respected literature that it 
was to produce; he set game fish rec- 
ords that were to survive for years, 
and he w rote numerous books on fish- 
ing with a sensitivity that was never 
matched in his more famous novels. 
In one there is a description of a los- 
ing struggle with a broadbill off Cata- 
lina Island that no angler who has 
fought a big fish will ever forget. "As 
I labored," Grey wrote, "1 could not 
help marveling at the strange, imbecile 
pursuits of mankind. Here I was in an 
agony, absolutely useless. Why did I 
keep it up? I could not give up. and 1 
concluded I was crazy. I conceived the 
most unreasonable hatred for that poor 
swordfish that had done nothing to 
me ... I made a last effort. Dan 
reached for the leader. Then the hook 
tore out. My swordfish, without a 
movement of tail or lin, slowly sank — 
to vanish in the blue water." Three days 
later he was back again. "I could not 
resist the call of the sea," he wrote. 


In the wake of such men and their 
feats with rod and pen there have 
sprung up today countless thousjinds 
of big game sport fishermen, cruising 
the otfshore fisheries of the world in 
their endless search for a 1, 000-pound 
bluefin or a 1 ,500-pound broadbill or a 
black marlin that will dwarf in size 
even the 1.560-pound monster boated 
off Cabo Blanco, Peru by Alfred Glas- 
scll Jr. of Houston more than 12 years 
ago (SI, March 19, 1956). Their quest 
carries them from the sleepy oyster port 
of Russell, New Zealand to Hawaii's 
fabled Kona coast and down to where 
the dark, cold Humboldt Current 
sweeps along the Peruvian shore; north 
to Panama's hot and uncomfortable — 
and lovely — Pinas Bay and on to Baja 
California and its empty, golden beach- 
es; across to the village of Moniauk off 
Long Island's eastern tip and down 
the Gulf Stream past Hatteras and 
Fort Lauderdale to Bimini in the Ba- 
hamas and on to the Virgin Islands, 
and across to Africa's Kenyan shore. 
For big game fishing is still in its ex- 
ploratory age, still probing the far 
waters of the world. Yet, even though 
it is in its infancy, it may already have 
begun to die. 

The threat is reported by Marlin 
Kane. In a story beginning on page 20 
he discloses the deadly, modern appli- 
cation of one of fishing's most primi- 
tive methods, the long line. The prob- 
lem, as you will see, transcends any 
question of sport, dealing as it does 
w ith social and economic factors on an 
international scale. There is no im- 
mediate solution, but certain actions 
can be taken that may lead to one. The 
first step, obviously, is to bring the en- 
tire complex matter to public (and con- 
gressional) attention. It is our hope 
and belief that a way can be found 
to meet the nutritional needs of fish- 
hungry nations and still protect the 
sport of big game fishing. 
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Italy doesn’t have a thing on Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Indeed, Italy's formidable ability 
to produce sensuous automotive 
shapes is more widely recognized 
than Ashtabula's. But then few 
people realize that Ashtabula is 
where we build the body for this 
country's only production sports 
car, Corvette. 

Like its Italian counterparts 


Corvette is more than just an 
automobile. It's an experience; to 
look at. to sit in. to drive. 

Ah, to drive. 

Just starting the engine makes 
your pulse pound. And once under 
way. you have such exotic season- 
ings as independent front and rear 
suspension, four-wheel disc brakes 

’66 CORVETTE 


— and up to 425 horsepower on 
order — to heighten the effect. 

But there ends the similarity. 
The Pride of Ashtabula is sold and 
serviced in Keokuk. Duluth. Ada. 
Traverse City. Billings— anywhere 
there's a Chevrolet dealer. 

And It costs several million lire 
less. 

BY CHEVROLET 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors. Detroit Mich, 




One Blue Dot Flashcube lets 3 011 take 4 snapshots. 
How does GT&E fit into the picture.^ 


Perfectly. It was one of GT&E’s fatn- 
ily of companies, Sylvania, who intro- 
duced the Flashcube. And ours is a 
family that grows on innos-ation. 

Take the Flashcube. With it, you 
get the great pictures that used to get 
away. And capture photo sequences 
never before possible. 


It’s a beautiful invention and a ma- 
jor advance in a field where Sylvania 
is already number one tvith the famous 
Blue Dot Flashbulb. 

This kind of innovation is basic to 
the GT&E family of companies. Ex- 
pect it anytime from any member of 
the family: General Telephone Oper- 


ating Companies • General Telephone 
Directory Company • Automatic Elec- 
tric • Lenkurt Electric * Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products • General Telephone & 
Electronics Laboratories • General 
Tclcphone&EIcctronicsInternational. 

We’re 1 16,000 strong and dedicated 
to Total Communications. 


GTE 

GENERALTKLEPHONE& ELECTRONICS W 


SCORECARD 


FOUL PLAV 

Buddy Harris, a 6*rooi 6-inch center for 
Roxborough High and the leading scorer 
in Philadelphia’s Public League, commit- 
ted his hfth personal foul in a game 
last week against Olney High in the first 
minute of the second quarter. 

Ordinarily, Harris would have fouled 
out and been limited to seven points, far 
under his 32-point average. But Harris 
kept on playing — and fouling. 

By the end of the game, which Rox- 
borough won 66-64, Harris had scored 
34 points, had been whistled for walking 
with the ball seven times and had eom- 
mitted six offensive fouls, five defensive 
fouls and one technical foul. 

The Public League, you see, is playing 
under the much-praised Nucatola Rule, 
suggested by Johnny Nucatola, supervi- 
sor of officials for the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference. Jt allows a player 
who has committed his fifth foul to re- 
main in the game; the penalty for any 
foul after the fifth personal is loss of the 
ball after the foul shots. 

One of the most vehement opponents 
of the Nucatola Rule happened to be at 
the game. He is Bucky Harris, a well- 
known former Philadelphia coach who 
is also Buddy’s father. “'It’s ridiculous,” 
the elder Harris fumed. “The rule gives 
kids a reason to foul. They can do any- 
thing and still play.” As for his son’s 34- 
point performance and Roxborough ’s 
win, Harris said, “It was horrible. I’ve 
seen a million basketball games, but 
nothing as ridiculous as that.” 

CROSSCURRENTS IN SAN OIEGO 

Whether the San Diego Chargers get to 
keep Ernie Ladd and Earl Faison or 
not, the team seems to be in trouble. De- 
spite two successive division champion- 
ships, the Chargers have only oncedraw n 
a capacity crowd in San Diego. The team 
this w inter has lost 16 of its first 20 draft 
choices. Further, its refusal or inability 
last summer to give Ladd and Faison 
raises totaling only 57,000 prompted 
that dissatisfied pair to play out their 


options and create the opera-bouffe situ- 
ation that exploded last week (Faison 
and Ladd were traded to Houston and 
then returned to San Diego after Coach 
Sid Gillman’s claim that Houston had 
“tampered” with his players was up- 
held by Commissioner Joe Foss). Now 
reports persist that local stockholders 
arc disenchanted and are trying to dis- 
pose of their stock. 

The one big thing still going for the 
Chargers is the new stadium the city is 
about to build. Rumors that it was being 
shelved are not true, and work is sup- 
posed to begin in the near future. The 
stadium could save the Chargers. 

PLEASED AS PUNCH 

Stuck for a center last weekend when 
Wally Boyer was sidelined with a pulled 
muscle, Toronto Maple Leaf Manager 
Punch Imlach had to rummage around 
in his minor league affiliates for a re- 
placement. The best available, he de- 
cided, was an 18-year-old high school 
student playing Junior A hockey with 
the Toronto Marlboros. This was slight- 
ly sticky, since Marlboro Center Brent 
Imlach happens to be Punch’s son. 

“What am I supposed to do — not call 
him up just because his name happens 
to be Imlach?” asked Imlach. “1 just 
said to myself, ‘Pretend his name is 
Smith.’ ” 

So Smith got his chance. He showed 
hustle, he showed future, but he didn’t 
show off. In fact, what with youngsters 
getting brasher and brasher, his modesty 
was rather refreshing. “In the warmup 
before the game the kid didn’t take one 
shot on the net,” Imlach said, and it 
was true. The boy just sort of skated 
around looking embarrassed at being 
good enough to make the NHL. 

You get a tot to like with a Marlboro. 

INITIATIVE 

A Spokane 16-year-old with more initia- 
tive than most citizens is sponsoring a 
proposal to outlaw no-deposit nonre- 
lurnable bottles in the stale of Washing- 


ton. Since Randall Dahnien is not 21, 
his father will actually file the initiative, 
but Randy himself is rounding up the 
necessary 100.670 signatures and the 
S20.000 to cover the cost of printing and 
circulating petitions. He already has al- 
most enough support, he says. 

Young Mr. Dahmcn was impelled to 
act by two recent incidents: his dog was 
badly cut by a broken beer bottle "clear 
out in the wilderness" and he found 
a beach "so cluttered with glass you 
couldn't get to the lake.” A lot of people 
shared his anger, and he felt cnccuragcd 
to start his petitioning. 

The senior Dahmcn, incidentally.owns 
a store, and it sells beer— but only in re- 
turnable bottles. 

RUHR RUHRRR 

There is more to a slot machine than los- 
ing your quarter. iL’s those sounds: you 
know, dink, krump, chun^, and then, 
after the whirr, the final awful dung, 
dung, dung. Fascinating. But when you 
think of it. alt that sound and fury, usu- 
ally signifying two cherries and a lemon, 
does not test the athletic skills of the 
player. 

In Europe, however, slot machines of- 
fer more for your pfennig. Granted, 



they do not chug like the domestic mod- 
els, but a man with a deft touch can come 
up a winner. Guentcr Schmidt of West 
Germany has that touch. So adept has 
he become, in fact, that even though the 
machines accept only 10-pfcnnig pieces 
{2Vzf)- Schmidt wins S15 a day Desper- 
ate innkeepers around the Ruhr Valley 
have taken to removing a fuse from their 
machines when they see him coming. 

ronii/iu^ 
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...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION. $2.00, $3.50, $6.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. $5.00 (refill $2.00) 

. . .the SHAVING CREAM. $2.00. . .the PRE-SHAVE LOTION. $1.50 
...the ALLPURPOSE POWDER. $1.50'.. .the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO. $2.00 
. . . GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 

p:MEM company. INC., NORTHVALE. NEW JERSEY 



And Milton does worry about it. Consistently. Is always modernizing. Re- 
decorating. Upgrading. Keeping buildings up-to-date. And nowhere in the 
world will you find better hotel and food services. Come see for yourself. 
For reservalioiLs: Call any Milton Reservation Oflicc (sec phone book) or 
any Hilton or Statler Hilton 
hotel or inn. 


HILTON HOTELS 


And Herr Schmidt is not through yet. 
He bought a slot machine of his very 
own and each day, under the watchful 
eye of Frau Schmidt, his two sons, Heinz 
and Lothar, ages 1 1 and 6. put in long 
practice sessions. 

SCALP 'EM, INSURANCEMEN! 

In the colorful world of basketball, pale- 
faces often show a fondness for labels 
like ‘'braves,” "Uics” and “Chiefs.” 

But what do wc find in the NIT? 

No, stupid, not the National Invita- 
tional Tournament in Madison Square 
Garden, where the St. John’s University 
Redmen will be defending champions. 
We refer to the oihcf NIT— the Navajo 
Invitational Tournament. 

It‘s taking place this week (Jan. 24-29) 
in Window Rock, Ariz.. and players 
from a dozen neighboring tribes are com- 
peting. The real Utes, you will be fasci- 
nated to learn, call themselves the Raid- 
ers, and the real Hopis are Demons. As 
for the other 22 teams entered, 21 of them 
arc called things like the Merchants, the 
Insurancemen and — Cod save the mem- 
ory of Chief Crazy Horse — the Cow- 
boys. 

BEYOND REACH OF ANY FREEWAY 

Would you believe that a chain of com- 
pletely unspoiled large islands lies only 
20 miles off the coast of the most popu- 
lous part of southern California, an easy 
sail from swarming Los Angeles? Does it 
seem possible that these quasi-Mcditcr- 
rancan islands, sole home of ncar-cx- 
linct wildlife like the elephant seal and 
sea otter and little changed since Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo's caravels landed 
there 50 years after Columbus, should 
still be obtainable as a national park? 

Believe it quick. The Channel Islands 
are there. But not for long, unless this 
badly needed outlet for seaward recrea- 
tion is rescued soon. The Navy plans to 
use the western end as a test range for 
live bombs, the ofiTshorc areas have been 
opened to extensive oil operations and 
the largest island (Santa Cruz) is the pro- 
jected site of subdivisions, apartment 
buildings and shopping centers. 

The Channel Islands, described by a 
federal survey of the entire Pacific Coast 
as the best remaining area for a national 
seashore, arc called “a high priority” by 
the Department of the Interior. But time 
is now short. Even before federal action, 
the Santa Cruz, subdivision scheme — not 
the least of the threats — can be stopped 
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by usually farsitihtcd Santa Rarbara 
County. It need only refuse to change its 
judicroiis Jesignatron of the islands us 
agricultural, a ioning that satisfied the 
lando\\nersonly five months ago. The is- 
lands were economically good only for 
ranching, they said, an assessment sup- 
ported h> a description of .Santa Cm/ as 
■"isolated" and foggy, w ith "below freez- 
ing" temperatures and "alien and inac- 
cessible" terrain. 

Now. 150 day.s later, the subdisiders 
speak of the i.skinsis' "unusually benign 
weather." wiih "frost unknown” and 
summerheal "tempered by sea breezes"; 
"unexcelled views"; "many natural rec- 
reational faeiliiies": rich soils; incom- 
parable fishing, and "c.xcclicni shelter for 
small craft." 

In short, the ideal national setishore. 

CREEPING SCENT ON THE 18TH GREEN 

Vou can believe this or not. a.s you 
choose, but it's true nonetheless. \S alter 
Winsiell of New Orleans, slicing his drive 
olf the 12th tee on the No, i course at 
City Park, saw a strange and wonderful 
thing happen. His ball dropjx-d into a 
lagoon along the right side of the fair- 
way. then bounced back onto terra fir- 
ma. Suddenly the water in the lagoon be- 
gan ehurning..RLishing to the scene. NV in- 
slell pulled a 4i^-pound bkick bass out of 
the water, dazed and Happing, The fish 
still bore the mark where the bull had 
struck it. \S inslell wheeled his golf cart 
around the last six holes of the crowded 
course with his catch lied firmly to the 
lop. 

INVOCATION 

The occasion was a chamber of com- 
merce dinner in Kalispell. Mont. Maury 
Wills was to be the mam speaker, and 
lather Edward McGowan was to de- 
liver the invocation. We reprint father 
McGowan's invocation in its entirety: 
"Bless those who are gathered here h'- 
night. Bless the food that has been put 
before us. Bless him who steals,” 

THE WORD IS HURRY, NOT HARA 

When Billy Kidd enieicd the Hahnen- 
kamm festival at Kilzbuliel last week- 
end he was the toast of Europe, a sort of 
student prince with rumpled hair and a 
surprise new racing lhrc;il. Austria's 
Karl Schranz and f ranee's .lean-Claude 
Kiliy. favored to sweep the early season, 
were being regularly knocked olT by 
Kidd, at Hindelang. at Adcihoden al- 
most at Lauberhorn (SI. Jan. 24). At the 
Hahnenkamm. Kidd wowed iheni again 
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Brighten up 
nighttime turns 
in your 
new Buick 
with Guide 
Cornering Lights 


You’ll find Guide Cornering Lights on your new Buick help light the way 
to easier nighttime turns. When you actuate your turn signal lever at night 
a cornering light goes "On.’' The result is a steady beam of light directed 
to the side that helps you avoid possible hazards. You'll find Cornering 
Lights ideal for poorly lighted street corners, driveways and other night- 
time driving situations. At the time you order your new Buick LeSabre, 
Wildcat, Riviera or Electra 225, you can equip the model of your choice 
with Guide Cornering Lights. Ask your Buick salesman. 

CORNERING LIGHTS BV GUIDE 
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SCORECARD ronlliiiitd 


A good package should carry products— and ideas. It 
should give pause to the passer-by. And help move the 
goods. The Mead Cluster-Pak* does just that. (The very 
place for your next advertising campaign!) Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 
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When Jerry goes out, 
'Chap Stick’ goes on 


‘Chap Stick’ lip balm— heals, prevents dry, chapped lips 

"During the winter I go from a heated surnmersun.theydriedout.evencracked. 
gym to the cold night air," says the But now. summer or winter, 'Chap Stick' 
Lakers' star, "That's when my lips does the job — soothes and protects 
used to get sore. And fishing under the my lips and helps heal them fast." 

•CHAP STICK’ IS A RE6. T.M Of CHAP STICK COMPANY. LYNCHBURG. VA. 


with a slashing third in the downhill 
and moved into a spot to beat the world 
in the slalom, his best event. 

Then, on Sunday, amid cries of "Bra- 
vo, Willi,” Kidd took two spills. On the 
second, he hooked a ski in the gate, 
crashed forward, sprained an ankle and 
his European tour was over. 

Out of it for now. Kidd expects to be 
right again when the Europeans come 
to the U.S. in March for the next wave, 
and his early form indicates it will be a 
wild, fast season. 

If there was a jarring note on the tour 
besides Kidd’s spill — and every racer 
does that — it was a catchphrase that the 
press invented to describe Kidd’s furi- 
ously controlled style. Hara-kiri, they 
called it, meaning suicidal. To which we 
say: nuts. There is nothing suicidal in 
the way Kidd attacks a hill, no touch 
of hara-kiri. It is, instead, exactly what 
U.S. Coach Bob Beattie has been teach- 
ing, a resurgent new form of All-America 
charge. Kidd deserves credit, not deni- 
grating catchphrases. It is experience and 
skill and vast determination, not reck- 
less luck, that is making this his season. 
Bravo, Willi. 

CONSOLATION PRIZE 

The NBA’s All-Star Game luncheon fea- 
tured, in addition to the Most Valuable 
Player award, a number of door prizes. 
Holder of a lucky number was Wilt 
Chamberlain, who had missed out on 
the car given to the MVP. Chamberlain's 
prize: a book called Play Better Basket- 
ball, written by Oscar Robertson. 

TMEV SAID IT 

• Dean Martin, on the wagon during 
the Bing Crosby Golf Tournament, asked 
for his autograph on the 18ih green at 
Cypress by a woman with green hair: 
"Lady, I knew something like you would 
show up the minute I quit drinking.” 

• Keith Lincoln, San Diego halfback, on 
why he played in the AFL All-Star Game 
despite an injured knee: "A low IQ 
helps.” 

• Toe Blake, coach of the Montreal 

Canadiens, on substitute goalies' grum- 
bling over the new rule that requires 
them to be on the bench in full regalia 
during games: "They say it makes them 
stiff and sore. I've seen these same guys 
sit in a card game on a train for five solid 
hours without budging from their scats. 
They don't complain about being stiff 
and sore then." end 
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It’s made possible by a new stainless steel formula. 

Low carbon, high chrome stainless called Swedish 
FINE-GRAIN and de\'cloped especially for us. 

It sharpens sharper. Holds its smoothness longer. 

Even thati the best stainless used before. The fine-grain 
makes possible our new Convex Edge, Miron coated to glide 
friction-free over }'our skin for an unusually 
comfortable shav'e. Eoiir mirror smooth blades $ 1 . 

Pamper }'oiirseIf. 






Sports 

illustrated 

iANUARY 31, 1966 


THE 

LAST 

PURITAN 


by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 

He is George Hales, pro football's Papa Bear, 
who let out a terrible growl when Assistant 
Coach George Alien went AWOL. Halas won 
a point in court, but lost his man to the Rams 
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G eorge Hakis is the most triumphant 
anachronism Ln sports, but it v^ollld 
be untruthful to say that his success has 
made him either lovable or serene. Some- 
thing of an introvert in u field that exalts 
the extrovert, Halas has turned into an 
achingly bottled-up man, whose every pub- 
lic appearance is a torrent of smothered 
emotions. Over the years, his rivals in the 
National Football League have studied 
Halas as raptly as Greeks regarding an ora- 
cle. for he has prospered by defying many 
of the most common canons of coaching. 
He speaks to players and press in a voice 
like breaking bones. He smiles as if his 
shoes are too light. He treats players who 
reach for more money with all the compas- 
sion of Ebenezer Scrooge. Yet he expects 
his players — like himself to give their all. 
("Taylor, we've run out of time-outs. Cio 
in there and get hurl.”) Somehow he has 
managed to parlay all this into 16 cham- 
pionships for the Bears he owns and 
coaches and to make them synonymous 
with everything that is muscular, male- 
volent and profitable in pro football. 

Last week, the more venturesome spe- 
lunkers were probing Halas' mind again — 
dodging stalactites and stalagniitcs all the 
way — in search of the reason, and the prof- 
it. ia his most recent series of moves. l or in 
defiance of all tradition— a dubious tradi- 


CUHT CUNTHiR 
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THE LAST PURITAN foniumni 


lion, to be sure— he was insisting that one 
of his assistant coaches. George Allen, 
live up to the terms of his contract, ignore 
an offer to become head coach of the Los 
Angeles Ranis at something like twice his 
SI9.000 salary and remain in Chicago 
with Papa Beui. 

It was an insistence that sent tremorsof 
apprehension through all of coaching- 
college as well as professional — for noth- 
ing jeopardizes a coach's own ambitions 
more than the notion that his contract is 
binding. When Allen, nevertheless, did 
jump to the Rams he also violated one of 
Halas’ personal traditions. George likes 
to be the pusher, not the pushed. In the 
manner of Allen's leaving — and in the ef- 
fort of Dan Reeves, owner of the Rams, to 
encourage him despite Halas' charges of 
tampering and the tendency of Pete Ko- 
zclle, commissioner of the NFL, to look 
benevolently upon the move- Halas sus- 
pected that he was being made the victim 
of a double shuffle. He thought it was 
time to demonstrate just who is running 



Oeorge Allan said he neglected the fme print. 


the National Football League, in ease 
Pete had forgotten, and so he engaged in 
that most perilous of professional-sport 
maneuvers — a lawsuit. The .suit did ex- 
actly what NFL leaders feared it would 
— it inspired the defense to pronounce 
that fearsome word, antitrust. 

To understand what led this flinty, vi- 
tal, crusty, visionary and thoroughly re- 
markable old man (he is nearly 71 ) to so 
hazardous a course, one must first under- 
stand the basic fact of George Halas; he is 
the last Puritan, It is not simply that his 
manncrsomeiimes is as taciturn as a New 
England Vankcc's (once when a barber 
asked how he'd like to have his hair 
trimmed. Halas said. "Silently"), It isnot 
simply that he ispaiernalisiic. purposeful, 
undeviating in his loyally to those who 
arc loyal to him, undying in his hatred for 
those w ho are not. or that he is a notably 
parsimonious man, (\\ hen one prosptcci, 
who was about to be cut, asked for some 
cash "to buy milk for my kid." Halas is 
said to have replied, "What's hisaddress? 
I'll send him a quart.") It is that, in the 
great Puritan tradition, he defines respect- 
ability in terms of hard work and person- 
al responsibility. 

Hard work is as vital to Halas as the 
glass i.s to fine brandy. Even now he will 
work 15 to 18 hours a day during the 
football season and case up only slightly 
in the off season. He was the first coach 
in professional football to hold practice 
sessions every day. the first to work at 
football !2 months a year. He drives his 
stuff as hard as he drives himself and as- 
sumes they will not balk at the extraordi- 
nary puce. In the classic Halas tradition 
Allen was paid one salary for two jobs, 
those of assistant coach for defense and 
director of player personnel. Says an ac- 
quaintance. "Halas is one of those guys 
who feel that if you haven't got any- 
thing to do, you ought to he down at 
the olliee doing it." The concentration 
that he brings to long hours of work 
is complete and astonishing: it is not un- 
usual for him to stare at filmed reruns of 
a single play 40 to 50 times to pinpoint 
the reason for a missed blocking assign- 
ment. His zest for the game's minutiae 
is as lively now as it was more than 40 
years ago. when the Bears were the Staley 
A.C. of Decatur. III. 

Halas' sense of personal responsibility 
is equally rigorous. He measures ac- 
complishment, not words per minute 
or the decibels of salesmen. He has lit- 
tle use for the gaily trip-hammered mon- 


ologues of today’s hucksters of profes- 
sional sports. He feels that his ow n monu- 
ment is one of solid achievement— noih- 
inglcssthan the National Football League 

and he protects it with evangelical 
fervor. He will not falsify a fact on his 
own behalf— though he has no objec- 
tion to somebody else falsifying a fact in 
his interest. 1 le has been fortunate in be- 
ing located in Chicago, where the news- 
papers are not merely adulatory but 
utterly servile. In the pantheon of its 
gods the ChUugo Trihitiw ranks George 
Halas above and slightly to the right of 
the late Robert R. McCormick, the long- 
time publisher of the paper. "George 
Halas, moving defiantly ahead in his 
one-man crusade to re-establish the in- 
tegrity of professional football,” trum- 
peted the Tnhune in a news story on the 
Allen contretemps last week. One paper 
took two reporters off Bear coverage 
because they were not sufiiciemly "sym- 
pathetic" to Papa's problems. Not the 
least reason for his power is that his 
closest friend is Don Maxwell, editor 
of the Trihiiiie. 

Unquestionably the papers have per- 
petuated the great myths— that 
Halas is pariicuiarly gifted in discover- 
ing superior players from small schools 
(Bulldog Turner from Hardin-Simmons, 
Harlan Hill from Florence State Teach- 
ers). Actually, he has made as many 
mistakes as discoveries; he once passed 
up Sammy Baugh in the draft for an 
All-America who fizzled, and he spent 
five years trying to prove that John Ad- 
ams of Los Angeles State was a great 
football player. ("Adams was one of 
the most versatile players who ever came 
to the Bears,” one insider has remarked. 
"So far we've found he can't play six 
different positions.") 

But the papers have never been able 
to dispel the notion rampant among 
Bear fans that Halas is an unusually fru- 
gal man. His treatment of the fans has 
sometimes been cavalier. When P. K. 
Wrigley ordered new and wider chairs 
for the box seals In Wrigley Field— re- 
ducing the number of scats in every box 
from lO to eight- Halas put the older, 
narrower seats in storage, then hauled 
them out to be re-insiallcd every year 
for the football season. Last year when 
the Cubs pul in permanent box seats, 
thus cutting his revenue in the highesi- 
price .section. Halas was quite upset and 
did not sign his rental contract with 
Wrigley Field until after season-ticket 
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appliculions had been mailed out--and 
licke! prices raised. His reluctance both- 
ered Wrigley not at all. He needs Halas’ 
money somevvhai less than Hulas needs 
a place to play. As recently as last 
week the Bears acknoNsIedged that they 
were not going to pass along to the Tans 
the savings on the discontinued 10', o 
federal excise lax. which means another 
lO' o olT the top for Papa. 

from this it should not be deduced 
that llalas has hardened in mind or 
attitude, /ndeed he can Iw a.s dexible as 
a bull whip. Some three years ago a 
now -defunct Chicago magazine printed a 
bluntly objective appraisal of Halas and 
the then parlous state of the Bears, who 
had lost 10 of their previous 14 games, 
including exhibitions. Hulas managed 
to contain himself and make no public 
comment on the criticism, (it is not that 
he doesn't have rabbit ears; he watches 
and notes everybody who’s critical of 
him — and, indeed, first spotted the girl 
who became his wife when she ra/zed 
him during a high school football game.) 
But the Trihiine rushed nobly to his 
defense. In a hilariously obsequious col- 
umn David Condon, one of the paper's 
sportswriiers. assured his readers that the 
Bears would respond to the criticism by 
rising up and smiting the Green Bay 
Packers the follow ing Sunday. The Bears 
rose up for seven points, but the Packers 
smote back with 38, facts that somehow' 
escaped Condon’s notice. 

But Halas himself responded remark- 
ably to the magazine's appraisal. Within 
days he ended a rancid feud that had 
been racking the Bear coaching siatT. 
The Bears joined the Players Association 
after years of being the only outsiders. 
The team was warned that Halas would 
no longer “carry” players who did not 
produce. The result was that the Bears 
won five of their last six games in 1962 
after Halas' changes and in 1963 \sent 
on to win the NI-'L championship. 

Similarly, early last season Halas 
found himself with a "right-handed of- 
fense” (Johnny Morris, the right Hanker 
back, set a league record by catching 
93 passes in 1964) and a passer who had 
great difiiculty hitting a receiver moving 
away from him. Halas had in Bill Wade 
a quarterback with seraphic personal 
habits, w hich he deeply admired. Wade's 
trouble was that he was an independent 
thinker. He scrupulously studied the 
team’s game plan before a game, then 
tried spontaneously to improve on it. 


This sometimes led to a sluggish offen- 
sive performance. 

Midway through the third game of the 
1965 season Halas was ready to take 
stock. The Bears had lost their first two 
games and were losing again. Wade was 
troubled with a leg injury of grow ing se- 
riousness. So Halas replaced Wade with 
Rudy Bukich and shifted the halfback- 
fullback assignments so that two rookies, 
who could run but not block, were never 
in the game at the same time. Suddenly 
the Bear otfen.se developed great variety 
and llcxibility and force, it not only ran 
to the left as well as the right, but fea- 
tured Halfback Gale Sayers on a run- 
pass option to the left. Sayers turned out 
to be an adequate left-handed passer and 
an exceptionally skilled ballcarrier. The 
Bears spent the rest of the sca.son playing 
some of the finest football they had dis- 
played in a quarter of a century, and 
Halas won much-deserved acclaim as 
Coach of the ^'car. 

Whether w inning or losing. Halas pre- 
serves a profound restvect for the law 
and the written word — when it suits him. 
A few years ago, w hen the Chicago Car- 
dinals wanted to hypo their attendance 
and income by moving from the slum- 
ridden South Side to a stadium in E\'jn- 
ston in the prosperous northern suburbs, 
Halas suddenly hauled out a document 
signed in 1930 tiiat prohibited the Car- 
dinals from playing north of Madison 
Street, the equator in Chicago. Nobody 
but Halas remembered the document — 
and even he had managed to forget it 
on the 25 or so occasions when the Car- 
dinals had journeyed north of Madison 
Street to play the Bears in Wrigley Field. 

Another time. Hunk Anderson, who 
had first joined the Bears as a guard in 
1922 and had long been one of Halas’ 
closest friends and most trusted aides, 
was otfered a job as head coach of the 
Washington Redskins. This was in the 
middle of the 1951 season and Anderson 
was still under contract to Hala.s as an 
assistant coach, though he was silting 
out the season as a steel executive, one 
of the casualties in the feud that was al- 
ready disrupting the Bear coaching stalf. 
When word that Anderson might get the 
job reached Halas he came out fighting 
— and waving Anderson's contract. He 
demanded that Washington give him a 
player in return, specifically All-League 
Tackle Paul Lipscomb. Anderson never 
got the job, He came back to the Bears, 
formally finished out his contract as as- 


sistant coach and Halas simply accepted 
him. secure in the knowledge that he had 
upheld the written word, though it cost 
an old friend a chance to improve bis 
situation in football. 

The -•\IIeii matter also has its ambiva- 
lent aspects. Halas did not object when 
at least one other assistant coach. Chuck 
Mather, asked if he could talk with any- 
body who might be interested in him to 
fill the several head-coaching posts then 
open in professional football. .And still 
another assi.stant, ,Abe Gibron, is re- 
ported to have considered— and to have 
turned down — a cliance to become head 
coach of the Miami Dolphins of the ALL. 
Yet when Allen made his bid. Halas’ al- 
titude seemed to harden. It may have 
been a personality difference. Allen is a 
thoroughly competent, thoroughly con- 
scientious man: it was the defensive team 
he coached that played so great a part 
in the success of the Bears last season 
and in 1963. Moreover, he is himself no 
mean hand at inspiring loyally. Doug 
Atkins, the 6-root-8, 275-pound All- 
League defensive end of the Bears, an- 
nounced that he was quilting the game 
becau-se "this thing that has happened 
to Allen convinced me that Mr. George 
HaJas is unreasonable and impossible to 
deal with.” 

Halas said Atkins had told him he was 
quilting long before the Allen matter 
blew up, then added, in a typical gratui- 
tous slap, "He couldn't move in the Los 
Angeles game.” That was one the Bears 
lost 30-28 last year. "If Atkins had been 
in condition,” said Halas, "we \sould 
have won that game." 

If George Allen has a flaw — from Hal- 
as’ viewpoint — it is that he is ambitious 
for George Allen, not for George Hal- 
as. Allen has a boyish, dilfident "push” 
about him. He is going to get ahead, 
though he labors hard to appear humble 
in doing it. In any case. Halas likes push 
only in his behalf. 

Or it may ha\'e been the manner of 
Allen's request. Halas claims the first 
word he got about it was on December 
28 in a phone call from Allen in New 
Orleans, where Allen was signing one 
of the Bear draft choices. Allen asserts 
that he had already made about half a 
dozen phone calls to Halas but had been 
unable to get through to him. Halas 
quotes Allen as saying that he had been 
approached about the Ram job and was 
asking Halas’ permission to talk to 
Reeves about the matter. The permission 

ronunued 
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would have to be in writing, under the 
terms of Allen's contract, but Allen was 
seeking only verbal permission. Halas 
says he gave Allen \crbal permission to 
talk to Reeves but — curiously— only to 
declare himself unavailable. Allen re- 
members of one conversation that Halas 
‘■stammered and stuttered and told me 
there were eight or nine men under con- 
sideration for the job and indicated I 
didn't have much chance." That sounds 
like the authentic Halas. Allen fell his 
con\crsaiions with Halas were "frus- 
trating and misleading." One dilTcrence 
between the \crsions: Allen's was de- 
livered under oath in a court of law, 
while Halas' was delivered in a press 
statement. 

At different tinies Halas has cited sev- 
eral motives for denying Allen permis- 
sion to pursue the Ram job. One was 
that he felt that the Bears had a good 
chance to win the title in 1966, and .-Mien 
was vital to that hope. Later he said he 
was only trying to protect his friend Dan 
Reeves from charges of tampering. Under 
"Prohibited C onduct." .Article IX of the 
NI'L Bylaws, is "tampering with players 
or coaches under contract to or the prop- 
erty of another member club." So solici- 
tous was Halas of Reeves's well-being 
that he phoned him on f')ecembcr 29 
and. lo. he discovered from Reeves that 
it was not the Rams but Allen who had 
taken the initiative. In fact. Allen alleg- 
edly had made contact with Johnny 
Sanders of the Rams on Christmas Day 
to inquire about the Job. Moreover, the 
Rams werequiie interested in hiring him. 
Halas says he told Reeves that Allen was 
not available and would not be made 
available before 1967. 

Nevertheless. Allen's hopes were still 
high. He returned to Chicago, tried to 
bring the matter up again with I lalas and 
concluded that he was getting a "stall." 
So he went to Los Angeles, talked with 
Reeves and agreed to take the job. 

Back in Chicago. Halas fell he was 
being unduly pressured. "He [Allen] 
made four propositions to me after he'd 
already agreed with Reeves on January 
4 to coach the Rams." claims Halas. 
Among the propositions cited by Halas: 

• Allen would slay with the Bears if 
Halas would guarantee him the head- 
coaching job when llala.s retired. 

• Allen would guarantee to come back 
to the Bear.^ as head coach after three or 
four years in Los Angeles, if Halas 
would give him comparable guarantees. 


• Allen would stay with the Bears if 
Halas would give him an option to buy 
5''i of the Bear stock. (Halas and his 
family own 91 , the rest is held by close 
friends,) 

• .Allen would stay with the Bears if 
they matched the Rams' handsome sal- 
ary offer. 

To almost any man of property these 
demands would be difficult to accept. 
To Halas. jealous of his privileges as a 
sole proprietor, they were intolerable. 
Some insiders on the Bears feci that 
Allen might have been prompted in 
his demands by Reeves. Halas was not 
consoled when Pete Rozellc cited the 
"tradition" that assistants arc always 
allowed to abandon their contracts to 
move up to a head-coaching job. He 
was conscious that Rozelle bad once 
worked for Reeves as publicity director 
and then general manager of the Rams. 

So he hauled out Allen's contract and 
went to court to seek an injunction to 
stop him from going to Los Angeles and 
from taking Bear defense manuals and 
textbooks with him. Allen responded by 
appearing with a renowned counsel, 
Albert E. Jenner. former president of the 
Illinois Bar Association and onetime 
legal aide to the Warren Commission 
which investigated the a.ssassination of 
President Kennedy. Allen told his side 
of the story under oath. Part of his 
testimony was that he had never really 
read his entire contract. 

He might have been astounded if he 
hud. He had signed it on June 22, 1965. 
and it was a three-year deal, starting on 
April 1, 1965 and concluding on March 
31, 1968. It not only specified Allen's 
"special, exceptional, and unique knowl- 
edge, skill, and ability as a football 
coach," hut also provided specifically for 
injunction proceedings in court if he 
joined "any other professional or col- 
lege football team of any kind whatso- 
ever during the term of this contract." 
It also barred him from coaching any- 
where in the Chicago area for six years 
without Halas' written consent, which 
would hall defection lo a potential AFL 
franchise in Chicago. Allen also was for- 
bidden to write books or articles on 
football or any other major sport, or to 
appear on any radio or TV program, not 
only for the term of the contract but for 
three years after it ended, without Halas' 
written consent. 

The immediate result of Halas' suit 
was a public-relations disaster. "Allen 


looked like a boy scout and Halas was the 
old curmudgeon trying to keep him from 
getting ahead." .said one critic. 

On Tuesday of last week Halas was 
supposed to testify under oalhandsubmit 
to cross-examination on the issue. At 
2 o'clock that day the courtroom of 
Judge Cornelius J, Harrington of the Cir- 
cuit (. ourl of Cook County was filled to 
overflow ing. The people were there to sec 
one of the most dramatic events of the 
athletic year- Halas being cross-exam- 
ined by a skilled lawyer and being direct- 
ed to answer the questions by the court. 
"He doesn't know how to approach a 
question except evasively," cracked a 
newsman. Halas was prepared for the 
showdown. Throughout the courtroom 
were scattered former coaches and play- 
ers for the Bears, apparently ready to tes- 
tify foi him. In his hand was an envelope 
filled with notes he'd made of telephone 
calls and conversations with Allen and 
Reeves. ( "He's got notes on everything," 
says his attorney, Charles Short. "When 
you start talking he starts writing down 
what you're saying.") 

At the outset of the hearing it became 
clear that Halas was not only suffering 
from a public-relations problem but also 
a legal one. For Attorney Jenner indicat- 
ed that he was interested in examining 
the terms of the contract and their re- 
strictions on Allen's nonalhletic ciTorts 
in the liglil of the antitrust laws of the 
stale and federal governments. He felt 
that certain provisions of the contract 
were "in restraint of trade." 

Judge Harrington had been up until 
1 a.m. that day. studying the documents 
and the legal references and trying to 
reach the first of a number of decisions. 
He ended the opening exchange between 
the lawyers with his first decision: that 
in his view a bona-fide contract between 
Allen and the Bears did exist. Halas was 
on the edge of his cushioned chair at 
the plainiilfs table. The judge went on 
to cite the second question: whether or 
not to enjoin Allen from leaving the 
Bears. At that Halas leaped to his feet and 
strode to the bench, introducing himself 
and asking to make a slalcmenl. "No, 
Cicorge, sit down," said his startled at- 
torney. Through a thicket of objections 
by Attorney Jenner, Halas was sworn in 
and allowed lo make his statement from 
the witness stand. Its substance: now 
that he had proved the validity and the 
sanctity of the contract, he was with- 
drawing the suit and would grant Allen 
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the appropriate release Trom the Bears. 

It was a bravura porforniaiiee. A smat- 
tering of applause broke out brielly in 
the courtroom. In one stride Halas had 
removed himself fr«'m the danger, dif- 
licultics and discipline of being cross- 
examined by Jenner. He had terminated 
whatever dangers might develop out of 
the antitrust aspects of the contract. He 
had gotten rid of a coacli who could not 
possibly help him now. no matter how 
many legal battles Halas won. And he 
had touched up a tarnished public- 
relations image by appearing magna- 
nimous in victory. Jenner. however, was 
not ready to admit it was a victory. He 
said 1 lalas was “throw ing in the towel." 

There were still some details to be 
cleared up. At first Halas could hardly 
bring himself to talk to Allen, imicli less 
shake his hand. "George." he linally 
said, "a few of those slalcmenis you 
made on the stand I did not like. They 
weren't true, George." He told him to 
“bring back those books"— /.c. the Bear 
defense manual and lexlbook. Alien .said 
later he didn't have them, that they had 
already been returned. In fact, ihev were 
in the possession of Jenner. who planned 
to have them delivered inimediatcl> to 
Halas' attorney. 

Then there was Halas* charge that the 
affair “began in subterfuge and ended in 


chicanery." which he made the next day. 
There was also one of his direct slaps at 
Commissioner Ro/elle. “When Com- 
missioner Pete Rozellc made that ill- 
advised statement, where he advocated 
substituting phony tradition for a legal 
document, we were all the more dcler- 
mined to go through with the lawsuit." 
Rozellc said that he would handle the 
matter privalelv and persona/fv. If he 
thought of bringing disciplinary action 
against Halas. he failed to mention it to 
the Bears. In fact, he talked with the 
Bears on three dilTerent occasions in the 
24 hours after Halas' comments with- 
out bringing up the blast that Halas had 
leveled against him. According to Halas. 
in the "harshest" of their conversations. 
“We agreed that he and I will talk in- 
foimally ovei a diink at the time of the 
league meeting in I-lorida next month." 

Out in Los -Angeles, Dan Reeves had 
acquired one coach and lost another. Of- 
fensive Coach Bill Austin left to be- 
come head coach of the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers. and there were claims that Reeves 
had not been approached by the Steelers 
for permission to talk to Austin until 
A'/z hours after .‘\uslin had been named 
to the job. 

Meanwhile, hack in Chicago. Attor- 
neys Jenner and Short were scrapping 
over the final wording of the court order 


that would end the case. Short slyly 
phrased the order so that it might ap- 
pear that Halas had won a mighty vic- 
tory —and so that the order might be 
u.sed by theownera.s a precedent in other 
cases. Jenner argued that such language 
would hind parties not in the court. He 
pointed out that Halas had withdrawn 
liis suit, not won n. and that .Mien had 
luit been given the chance (o place Halas 
under cros-s-cxamination. He was in- 
structed by his client, he told the court 
two days after Halas' withdrawal, to en- 
ter an immediate appeal unless the lan- 
guage was changed. That, of course, 
would open the old dangers to Halas 
again and bring the issue back to the 
courts. So Halas' attorney accepted the 
changes. 

Thus the lawyers were content, but 
what of Hulas and Allen? Halas emerged 
with the sense of satisfaction that only 
the last Puritan could know. Allen 
left court looking a little mystified that 
Halas was not quite friendly. A re- 
porter asked Halas if tie would ever 
consider Allen as a head coach for the 
Bears. Halas looked for a way to evade 
the question. “Well. I'll tell you, my 
boy," he said, patting the reporter on 
the shoulder and pausing for a long, 
long while to consider his words, “he 
won't be.” bnd 



A *KAMA’ FOR THE ANGELENOS 


They have a word for it in Kipchoge Keino's native Swahiii, and it means a new experience. Running indoors and on 
boards for the first time last weekend, the exceptional Kenya policeman ran two brilliant races at a mile and two 
miles to give Pacific Coast track followers a very special “kama" of their own by GWILYM S. BROWN 


A t the Los Angeles Invitational indoor 
‘ track meet last week another chap- 
ter was added to the implausible adven- 
tures of Kipchoge (Kip) Keino, that self- 
taught Kenyan distance runner who 
emerged suddenly last year out of equa- 
torial Africa and began running fast races 
and breaking world records as if his coun- 
try's independence depended on him. In 
his first try at the totally unfamiliar expe- 
rience of running indoors he not only ran 
far and fast but he accomplished the rare 
feat of doing it twice in one night. Keino 
warmed up with a second-place finish in a 
ncar-four-minute mile, than got back on 
the track a short time later to win a fast 
two-mile race against a strong, experi- 
enced field. He has now emphatically add- 
ed his name to that short list of athletes 
who can consistently make sports news 
read like fiction. 

In the previous installment (SI. Jan. 3) 
this (rim. high-spirited hero had just con- 
cluded a bittersweet tour of New Zealand 
and Australia. Joyously dinging off his 
bright orange cap as he started his vic- 
torious finishing sprints, Keino set a 
world record for 5.000 meters, won seven 
races against formidable opponents and 
even defeated Australia’s fine distance 
runner Ron Clarke. It was definitely Ho- 
ratio Alger stuff. Only one thing had 
marred the otherwise triumphant tour. 
Running in the mile against East Germa- 
ny’s crafty Jurgen May, he set a fast, ex- 
citing pace, only to be passed by May at 
the very finish. Undaunted, Kip vowed 
to return home and train with new vig- 


or. “I’m going to learn how to sprint that 
last lap," he said as the chapter ended. 

Well, he went home and he worked on 
his speed and he was still determined to 
get that mile record, but in the meantime 
he also decided to tackle something 
strange and new. So he paid his first visit 
to the U.S. and made his first attempt at 
indoor competition. 

The week began quietly enough on a 
cold, rainy afternoon. Keino, looking 
dapper in a checked wool cap and a royal 
blue overcoat, arrived at Los Angeles 
Airport after a 30-hour trip from Nairo- 
bi, accompanied by Tony Vaz, an Indian 
born in Portuguese Goa who had been 
appointed as Keino's manager only three 
days earlier. The two scarcely cleared 
customs before Vaz whipped a notebook 
out of his blue blazer and began asking 
Meet Director Hcrschel Smith questions 
from a prepared list. What about trans- 
portation? How far is the Sports Arena 
from the hotel? Keino has never run on a 
board track before, so when can he take a 
look at it? Could they have the quarter- 
mile times from the races in which Jim 
Beatty and Tom O’Hara had set their 
indoor mile records? This last request 
prompted a counterquestion. 

“Does this mean that you will run in 
the mile and not (he two miles?” 

“Maybe I will run in botli." Keino re- 
plied quite calmly. Vaz, however, ap- 
peared staggered by the thought of the 
exhausting double. “We will have to see 
how he feels after the mile race,” he said. 
“I have been directed to schedule him 


only for a mile race here in Los .An- 
geles and a mile race at the Millrose 
meet in New York. But if he will insist 
on running the iwo-milc also what can I 
do about it?" 

Compared to the fast-paced schedule 
that Keino vs as now swept up in, his com- 
petitive plans for Saturday night seemed 
no more taxing than a stroll in the park. 
Shortly after checking in at the Sheraton- 
West Hotel he w as jarred out of a short 
nap by the loud metallic concussion of an 
automobile accident on Wilshirc Boule- 
vard just below his window. Then at a 
press conference a short time later he 
found himself blinking politely into a 
battery of spotlights and the inquisitive 
stares of a dozen or so local journalists. 
His English is not too articulate as yet, 
but he manages to get his points across. 

Would he try to break the world in- 
door record before returning home? 

“It is easy to try to break world rec- 
ords,” he said slowly and carefully. “It 
is not so easy to break them.” 

Did he have special feelings about be- 
ing the first great Negro distance runner? 

"A special feeling? No. There will soon 
be many at home as good as 1.” 

Later in his room Keino underwent a 
thorough grilling by more reporters, and 
his shy. prompt responses provided a 
picture of a remarkable background, but 
one hardly designed as the springboard 
to world records and world (ours. Keino 
(pronounced A'<o'no) was born a mem- 
ber of the Nandi tribe sometime in Jan- 
uary 1940 in Kapchcmoiywo, a primitive 
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farming village that overlooks ihe sieep- 
ly walled Rift Valley about 240 miles 
northwest of Nairobi. It was back-coun- 
try Africa as Stanley and l.isingstone 
must ha\e known jt: mud huts with 
thatched roofs, the sole source of pota- 
ble water a spring-fed well in the village 
square. Swahili was Kip’s native lan- 
guage, but he learned rudimentary hng- 
lish at a Protestant missionary school in 
the village and developed a strong, fast 
pair of legs chasing after his father's herd 
of 16 cattle. At 18 Kip decided a police- 
man's life would be happier thiyi a farm- 
er’s and enrolled at the police school in 
Kiganjo, 200 miles to the cast. He gradu- 
ated and became an instructor at the 
school in volleyball, basketball, soccer, 
field hockey and cross-country. By 1962. 
in cross-country at least, he had become 
his own best student. By 1964 he had 
married, fathered a daughter and repre- 
sented Kenya in the Olympics. And by 


1965. still his own coach, he had gtiined 
world prominence as a distance runner. 

Now here he was in a spacious hotel 
room in a large cosmopolitan city, wear- 
ing a thin mustache and a conservative, 
well-litling suit. If .Africa seemed a long 
way off. it was never far from his 
thoughts, because he is intensely con- 
cerned about his role as a roving ambas- 
sador of goodwill. "I am so annoyed 
with myself." he said despairingly. ’’My 
f'nglish is bad and 1 am confused, it is 
O.K. to answer questions one by one 
in an interview, but when you have to 
think of everything by yourself it is very 
hard." Still, he found time for a trip 
through the 20th Century-Fox Television 
lot, lunch in the conmtissary. more in- 
terviews and a long chat with a two- 
man delegation of Kenyans. 

Keino's race preparations were sand- 
wiched into gaps in the schedule almost 
as an afterthought. F ortunately, in Va/’s 


notebook was a virtual primer on in- 
door running that came from Mai Whit- 
field. the tvvo-tiine 800-mctcr Olympic 
champion who is now employed by the 
L’.S.InformationServiceinNairobi.While 
Keino was not looking forward exactly 
with pleasure to his forthcoming races, 
he was determined not to get discouraged. 
"It is a new kania." he said, using the 
Swahiiiwordforexperience or possibility. 

Filtering both the mile and the two- 
mile on his first evening indoors was not 
only anew kama, some of his fellow run- 
ners thought, but a foolish one. 

"It’s crazy," said Gaston Roelants, 
Belgium's Olympic steeplechase cham- 
pion and an opponent in the ivvo-mile. 
"It sounds like too much to me," said 
lessc.xcitabic Bill Crothers, the Canadian 
half-miler. "Running on boards can not 
only blister your feci, but it can also 
strain the knees. I've known runners who 
couldn't walk for days after their first 
long race indoors." 

Only Keino's major opponent in the 
mile. Jim Grclle, seemed to think that 
the Kenyan runnercould negotiate a fast 
first assignment and be fully recovered 
in time for the second. "The mile is a 
short race for him, and he has great re- 
cuperative powers," said Grclle. "It 
shouldn't be too hard." 

Grclle proved to be a superb prophet, 
but an even better tactician. After allow- 
ing Keino to build up a lead that reached 
20 yards with only three of the 11 laps 
to go— Keino sped past the first quarter 
in 59.8 seconds, the half in 1:58.4 and 
the three-quarters in 2:59.2- Grclle cut 
down the margin quickly and burst into 
the lead on the last turn to win by five 
yards in a very fast 4:00.9. 

"Keino was making the race." said 
Grclle. "but he was not aware of the 
stress his legs were undergoing. You have 
to learn that about indoor running." 

Keino proved a fast study. Ninety 
minutes later, in the two-milc, he ran 
as if born to the boards. At the slightly 
slower pace, he settled into his long, 
graceful and supple stride, leaving the 
pacesciting chores niost'y to others, and 
lloated past leader John Lawson midway 
through the last lap to win in the good 
time of 8:42.6. 

It was a memorable evening for Keino 
and I.L419 spectators, but it merely 
closed out another chapter in the un- 
likely adventures of this amazing ath- 
lete who promises so much - and keeps 
his promises. end 



PLENTY OF FISH IN THE SEA? 


by MARTIN KANE 

Don't believe it. An ancient technique of commercial fishing has proved so efficient that sportsmen fear 
it will destroy big game fishing in a few years. Called long*lining, and used on an enormous scale by 
the Japanese, the practice already has begun to deplete the world stock of tuna, marlin and swordfish 
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T lic world population of big game lishcb — most notably 
swordfish, the marlins, sailtishand the various tunas— is 
threatened with early decimation. A technique of commer- 
cial fishing that is centuries old but has been applied on a 
large scale only recently is ravaging the oceans. It is called 
long-lining, and it is the subject of dismayed denunciation 
in every big game fishing port on the coastal perimeter of 
the U.S., throughout the Caribbean, along the coast of 
Mexico, in Scandinavia. Australia and New Zealand. It 
has sparked skirmishes between sport and commercial fish- 
ermen. It has alarmed marine scientists, most of whom 
concede its devastating effects as a matter of common sense 


but urgently need funds to establish scientifically the pre- 
cise extent of the harm it has done to fish populations al- 
ready and what its continued untrammeled use portends. 
Objective of the research: international controls. To many 
a saltwater angler the prospect that such controls can be in- 
stituted in time is dim. 

Robert S. Nyburg. a Baltimore sport fisherman and ad- 
vertising man who specializes in billfish. fears that *‘there 
may be no more {saltwater] sport fishing in this country” 
by 1970. (If you think striped bass are a sport fish, Nyburg 
does not know you. He thinks in terms of bigger game.) 
■‘There is a real and present danger.” Nyburg says. "that. 
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unless some fast action is taken, there w ill be no more mar- 
lin. saillish, giant tuna or hroadhill fishing on cither coast 
of the United States in a very fesv years,” 

At least equally alarmed is Ed Louys. cvccutisc secretary 
and director of the Caribbean Ganicrtshing Association. 

"Soon there will be no fishing in the Caribbean." he said 
recently in Miami- "Commercial fishermen themselves told 
me this in Venc/ucla. in Trinidad, in Jamaica — that, unless 
restrictions arc placed on this fishing, they will be de- 
stroyed. Since the long-lining thing came out we have been 
answering questions from hundreds of people asking what 
we should do. what can we do. to prevent overfishing.” 

Gerald Talbert, head of the Tiburon (Calif, ) Marine Lab- 
oratory of the U.S. Bureau of Sport Eisheries and Wildlife, 
believes that since the Japanese arc by far the most extensive 
users of long-lining, "our only hope is to appeal to the basic 
good nature and the sense of fair play among the Japanese 
people." if properly approached." he says, "I believe they 
would understand and withdraw- from the sport-fishing area. 
So far as I know, no oflicial protest has ever been entered.” 

Though there arc others who hold that the only cfTectivc 
recourse would be a threat of economic sanctions in areas 
other than fishing, Talbert's view is by no means naive. The 
Japanese have been singularly cooperative in game-fish tag- 
ging programs aimed at understanding and eventual con- 
servation of the fish involved and are more aware than 
any other national fishery of the excessive efficiency of 
long-lining. But they do need enormous quantities of fish 
to supply the protein requirements of their national diet, as 
do many island peoples. To pose the importance of recrea- 
tional fishing against this need may be difficult, but there 
is more to it than that. While long-line fishing has been prof- 
itable for them, their catches have begun to thin out under 
long-lining pressure and they might well be amenable to 
international controls if these were to be proposed with 
sound scicntitic backing. 


U nfortunately, sound scientific backing docs not exist. 

Ifsunicicnt re-search grantswcrcavaiiablc immediately, 
it might take live years or more to put together a persua- 
sive argument of solid scientific validity. In five years, many 
sport fishermen believe, the whole matter may be tragical- 
ly academic. 

Long-lining is as simple as it is ancient. Tie a line to the 
handle of a glass jug. add a hook and hail to the line and 
toss the jug over the side. -As the jug drifts free, the bait 
will attract a fish. When a lish is hooked it pulls against 
the resistanceof the jug and seemingly tries to drag it under. 
The jug always wins. The lish is inevitably exhausted. The 
fisherman recovers the jug and hauls in the fish. 

Multiply that .single hook by thousands and the glass jug 
by hundreds of glass-ball floats, all connected by surface 
lines that, strung together, may extend 10 miles or more, 
and you have long-lining, the deadliest method of ocean 
fishing ever dev iscd. 

The long-line's basic unit, called a "basket” because 
the line is coiled into baskets on deck, is a main line about 
300 yards long, buoyed to the surface by float lines. Branch 
lines, to which baited hooks arc attached, extend down into 
the water at variable depths. About 10 hooks arc used 


for every .300 yards or so of main line. Baskets arc connect- 
ed one to another until a length of 10 miles or more may 
be reached. Adrift in a current, such a line hits the effect of 
a wide broom sweeping the sea. 

Tuna constitute 85'^'; of (he Japanese catch in Pacific wa- 
ters. the remaining 15'^',' being billfish. The boats put out 
individually and in fleets, some accompanied by a mother 
ship, aboard w hich the catch is processed and canned. There 
is one major fishing firm which operates two mother ships 
and 1 1 2 catcher boats, each of them long-lining. At 1 0 miles 
to a line, though actually some lines arc shorter, these 1 12 
boats would represent 1,130 miles of fishing line in simul- 
taneous operation. 

Long-lining can deplete the sea itself. It has done just 
that in the Indian Ocean, which is the world's third largest 
and second deepest sea. Long-lining so drained it of yel- 
lowfin tuna— the catch dropped from 12 fish per 100 hooks 
set to about five per 100— that the Japanese all but quit 
fishing for them there. They switched to marlin and sail- 
fish and in 1956 began to concentrate on the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans in ever-widening scope. Now the Japa- 
nese seem to be fishing themselves out of the Atlantic. With 
declining catches there, half the Japanese Atlantic fleet has 
been ordered back to Japan. The bankruptcy inherent in 
long-lining is being seen in the Pacific, too. According to 
the Sport Kishing Institute in Washington. "Marlin har- 
vests by Japanese long-liners fishing off the Pacific Coast 
of Central America" were poor in 1965 — only three or 
four lish per boat, compared with catches of hundreds per 
boat in 1964. Average weight per fish was about two-thirds 
of what it used to be. a fact confirmed by sport fishermen, 
who note that along the Pacific Coast marlin once averaged 
1 10 pounds and now are down to 60 or 70 pounds. Mexican 
resort owners, largely dependent on sport fishermen, are 
in a state of panic. 

The Sport Fishing Institute, which is largely supported 
by tackle manufacturers and provides research grants for 
scientific institutions, observed in its November Biillciiii 
that "bluclin tuna stocks in the Atlantic Ocean also may 
soon be in trouble,” Not just long-lining but purse-seining 
threatens the Atlantic tuna population, to such an extent 
that O. V. Wells, deputy director-general of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, said last 
summer that "the rational utilization of tuna resources in 
the Atlamic Ocean requires urgent international atten- 
tion." During 1962. the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
found. U.S. fishermen landed a mere 40,000 pounds of 
tuna at Middle Atlantic ports. Two years later the U.S. 
figure had jumped to 6 million pounds, and the fishery 
had become so attractive that purse seiners were moving 
in from us far away as the Pacific coast. 

The Japanese arc by no means the only long-liners. The 
Norwegians are in the .Atlantic, off the U.S. coast, con- 
centrating on sharks but getting a share of swordfish and 
other gamesters, too. Swedish sportsmen arc decrying the 
fact that long-lining has begun to iifTcct their salmon catch. 
Canada has some 250 vessels in the summer and 25 in the 
winter long-lining the Atlantic for swordfish, once taken 
mostly by harpoon as they lolled on the surface. The U.S. 
fishery has a score or so of long-lining vessels in the At- 
lantic, and these have been averaging 3(X) swordfish a trip 
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during the peak fall season. Red China is long-lining, 
but no one knows to what extent, and the same is true of 
the U.S.S.R., which has just announced a new live-year 
plan aimed at increasing its catch more ihan 50' . Cubans 
arc long-lining for marlin. And the Spanish arc at it. too. 

But all these, separately and together, arc minuscule in 
comparison with the Japanese operation. Its growth from 
1956 to 1963 was astronomical. In 1956. when 164.000 
hooks were set by the Japanese, they caught seven metric 
tons of striped marlin (100 lish) and 50 metric tons of blue 
marlin (400 fish). By 1963 they had more than 50 million 
hooks out and took 8.236 metric tons of striped marlin 
(126.700 fish) and 9.413 metric tons of blue marlin (75.300 
fish). Not to mention countless other billfish and tuna. 


T oday Japan has 625,935 persons engaged directly in the 
fishing industry, a decline from the 790.000 so occupied 
in 1963. The decline was due largely to the fact that expan- 
sion of Japanese industry and higher wages on land pulled 
many a fisherman away from the sea. 

Japanese boats, ranging in size from 300 to 800 tons, fish 
through the South Seas and deposit their catches in south- 
east Asia, then move on through the Indian Ocean to un- 
load their next haul in Mediterranean ports. From the 
Mediterranean their course takes them into the South At- 
lantic. down through the Caribbean— some to the cast 
coast of South America, others through the Panama Canal 
and out into the Pacific again, where they deposit their 
catches in Samoa before sailing back to Japan. This market- 
ing system somew hat compromises the theory that the Japa- 
nese arc seeking protein only for home consumption. Thirty 
percent of the fish taken by their wandering Uccts. in fact, 
is sold to foreign countries. 

Behind the explosive expansion of the long-line fishery is 
the development, in 1955. of the tuna hot dog. which has 
become widely popular in Japan. This sausage made pos- 
sible the exploitation of the bigeye tuna, which had been 
held in low regard until then, the yellow fm and bluctin Ix;- 
ing preferred. Then the marlins began to be used for sausage 
and the billfish kill became a valuable adjunct to the tuna 
fishery. The Japanese also like marlin raw us sa.shimi. an ap- 
petizer. (North Americans seldom cat marlin, though it is 
esteemed in Latin America.) 

Last year the Japanese fleets did not do too well, esj-vecial- 
ly with tuna, but it is impossible to say whether the decline 
was due to overfishing, as sport fishermen insist, or changes 
in water temperature, available food and salinity, as some 
marine scientists suspect. 

There is no reason to suppose that it was not both. There 
is every good reason to believe that overfishing, by purse 
seiners as well as long-liners, is the leading villain. The 1964 
annual report of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission recalled that in 1962 Dr. Milner B. Schaefer, then 
its director of investigations, was able to assert that "the 
maximum average equilibrium catch" of yellow fin tuna 
would be in the vicinity of 183 million pounds. In other 
words, overfishing would begin at this point. The catch in 
1959 was 145.4 million pounds, jumped sharply to 234.2 
and 239.8 in I960 and 1961 respectively, fell off for a cou- 
ple of years, then rose again to 197.8 in 1964. 


On the other hand, some few commercial lishermen. per- 
haps responding to long years of warfare w ith sport-fishing 
interests, profess to see no threat to the tuna-fishing indus- 
try from tong-lining. One of these is August Felando. gen- 
eral manager of the American Tuna Boat .Association in 
San Diego. Felando points out that the Japanese are pri- 
marily interested in bigeye tuna, which arc deep swimmers 
and unimportant to either the U.S. commercial fishery or 
sport fishery . The yellow fin has become a secondary prize 
(20' ; of the total catch in the eastern Pacific), and bluelin 
tuna arc only occasionally taken by the Japanese in the 
Pacific. 

But Felando docs concede that his association's boats 
see increasing numbers of Japanese long-liners fishing off 
the Mexican coast and that these are working primarily 
for swordfish and marlin. 

Bruce Barnes and Bill Poole, partners in a San Diego 
charter-fishing operation, believe that the decline in the 
marlin catch out of San Diego during the 1965 season 
could well be attributed to the more extensive use of the 
long-line technique off the Mexican and South American 
coasts. In 1963 the confirmed count of marlin at San Diego 
docks was 1 .500. I n 1 965 it had dropped to 400. 

There is something approaching terror on the Atlantic 
side of the Mexican-Central American land strip. 

"This year [1965] is the worst Jamaica has had." says 
Ed Louys. "In the blue-marlin tournament only live fish 
were caught and the biggest weighed 162 pounds. But a 
Japanese vessel which needed medical attention for one of 
its crew pul into Montego Bay in late September. It was 
loaded with blue marlin." 

Sportsmen like Louys are not impressed by the fact that 
the Japanese and other long-liners are harvesting protein. 
The profits derived from sport fishing, they feel, are a source 
of life. loo. for those engaged in boatbuilding, tacklemak- 
ing. resort maintenance and allied .servicing of sport-fish- 
ermen. In the U.S. alone, salt-water .sport lishermen spent 
5626,191,000 in I960, according to the U.S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and \S ildlife. Talbert notes that in I960 1.7 billion 
pounds of edible fish were caught commercially, but marine 
sport fishing brought in almost as much— 1.4 billion 
pounds. So. say the sportsmen, their kind of (ishing is a rich 
source of protein, loo. and does not deplete the available 
stock. 

But the high seas are free, whether they be considered 
to begin three miles. 12 miles or 200 miles out from shore. 
Besides, it is not just coastal overfishing that threatens the 
sportsmen. The pelagic fish he most esteems are far-ranging 
wanderers, and it matters not a whit whether they are de- 
stroyed five miles out or 500. 

Since no practical means of controlling the long-liners 
has yet been devised, or even proposed, a few frustrated 
sport fishermen have been taking matters into their own 
hands. Long-line sets have been destroyed in the Atlantic. 
Off Acapulco, sport fishermen, persistently wreaking havoc 
on long-lines off their coast, forced one Japanese vessel to 
abandon the area as too expensive, U.S. sport-fishing boats 
sailing off the shores of Baja California play a game called 
"ocean skeet." They shatter the long-liners' glass buoys 
with shotguns. 

The damage inflicted by such means is. of course, a mere 

eonliniiKl 
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nuisance and uill have little or no effect on the enormous 
enterprise that long-lining has become. But \shcn a Japa- 
nese long-liner ran aground last September on the southern- 
most lip of Baja California gleeful Mexican fishermen in- 
dulged in soul-satisfying fantasies to account for the wreck 
and lake credit for it. 

The 350-ion vessel crashed onto a reef at about 2 a.m. 
The 18 men aboard all got ashore safely. Some commercial 
and sport fishermen went aboard and found the boat 
equipped with the very latest in navigational and fish-find- 
ing equipment, from radar to .sonar. Stacked in her frce/cr 
locker below decks were an estimated 140 tons of tuna, 40 
tons of marlin and an unknown quantity of shark meat, in 
addition to dolphin, wahoo and saillish. 

How to account for the wreck? The Mexicans wink and 
tell any of a number of stories: 

1 ) Mexican fishermen turned off the tight in the light- 
house. (Ah. but with all that electronic gear a modern ves- 
sel docs not bother with lighthouses.) 

2) They turned off the light and set up another light atop 
a high cliff to lead the Japanese astray. (But the radar would 
have indicated the huge land mass — cliffs several hundred 
feet high on the beach — behind the Judas light,) 


THE /f/SE BEFORE THE FALL 



EFFICIENCY of long-lining an<i iis dc\asutijng cITcci on big game 
spccics—siripcd and blue marlins here— are indicated by the almost 
perpendicular rise of the Japanese catch between 1960 and 1963. 


3 ) Long-line sets arc equipped with transistorized “hom- 
ing" buoys that send out a signal to guide the fishing boat 
to where the sets have drifted. The Mexicans took one such 
buoy and put it on the beach. (This one is more ingenious 
than plausible. The Japanese na\ igational gear again would 
have foiled the plot.) 

What hope is there, since even the wishful cleverness of 
Mexican wreckers is no match for the vast Japanese fleet? 
One theory, not very attractive, is that overfishing will 
solve itself. 

"In some ways long-lining may be considered self-limit- 
ing." says Frank J. Mather III. associate scientist at Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution and himself a sport fisher- 
man. "When the catch declines enough it becomes unprofit- 
able. 1 think there is cause for concern but don't know what 
can be done. Agreement among all the nations involved 
would be very diflicult." 

"We know the extent of long-lining," Mather says, "but 
we have no idea of the size of fish populations." Such 
know ledge would be essential to the establishment of mean- 
ingful international controls, but it simply is not there to 
be laid on the bargaining table. 

There is unanimity among marine scientists that research 
is a ,«■/}£' qua non of international controls. 

"We are gelling more and more letters from Congress- 
men inquiring about long-lining," says Albert H, Swartz, 
assistant chief of the Division of Fishery Research of the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. "Some people 
are advocating an extensive research program. Others are 
talking about an international convention — but there arc 
no facts to bring to it. A research program would take 
about five years before we could go to the Japanese regard- 
ing conservation measures." 

Swartz made a point that sport fishermen and their as- 
scKiaiions might consider. 

"Until now." he said, "iniernaiional conventions have 
always been on food fish. The sport fishery has never been 
represented. Now sport fishing should be represented. The 
International Game Fishing Association should have a 
voice.” 

It should indeed, And so should all sport fishermen, or- 
ganized or unorganized, who know the names and addresses 
of their Congre.ssmen. who. in turn, might well be persuad- 
ed to initiate preliminary negotiations with the Japanese 
w hile a crash research prograni is under way. The extent of 
this crisis cannot wait for precise scientific determination. 
The commonsense evidence is plentiful now. At this junc- 
ture the need for controls is clear. In the long run, controls 
need not deprive the Japanese of their protein supply. They 
could, in fact, preserve it. 

Ldward W. Allen recently was chairman of an interna- 
tional meeting which sought, unsuccessfully, to institute 
new controls on fishing in the North Pacific. Though he 
spoke in another context, in a statement to the conference 
he may have suggested the theme for a preliminary meeting 
of world sport-fishing associations and the leading fishing 
nations. He put it this way: 

"Ocean fisheries should not be deemed to exist merely 
for the benefit of [commercial] fishermen and cannery 
operators, but should be considered to be a great trust 
for the benefit of humanity." emo 
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Tops in the class of ’66 
new Rambler Rogue 
. . .with Budd-built body parts 


With its razzle-dazzle performance, the new Rambler Rogue runs away with top honors 
in its class. It's a fleet-footed stalwart that's most likely to succeed with the lively set. The 
Rogue is one of 28 popular American cars for which Budd supplies quality components. 
Btidd products include: Fenders ■ Hoods ■ g f 

Body Panels ■ Chassis 


Roofs ■ Doors 
Frames ■ Wheels 


Chassis 
Hubs ■ Drums • Brakes. 
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COTTON 
FIRES UP 
LITTLE 
SMOKY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANSON CARROLL 

'1 he finest field-lvial retriever in the country is National 
C'hampion Martens l-iliic Smoky, the 6-ycar-old Labra- 
dor seen at right driving through a cornfield to retrieve 
a pheasant. In a demanding and expensive sport that 
grows more competitive every year. Smoky is only half 
of a championship team. The other team member, who 
trained and campaigned Smoky for Owner John Olin 
and guided the dog to victory in the National at Bom- 
bay Hook National Wildlife Refuge near Smyrna. Del., 
is T. W. (Colton) Pershall. who gives his champion 
a hand signal in the picture at left. The photographs 
on the following pages show Smoky in action as he — 
and Pershall defeated 44 of the country's lop field- 
trial retrievers in a dog-tiring, four-day competition. 
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In a "running water" test, the eager and powerful champion retrieves a mallard. Like a tugboat, the dog 




pushes a bow wave ahead of him as he drives through the gooey mud bottom of a shallow marsh pond. 



LITTLE SMOKY '•ontiiiiifd 


MARK OF A CHAMPION 


To lake a spirited young rctricscr and 
make him inlo a finished and depend- 
able field-trial champion without sac- 
rificing any of the dog's drive and eager- 
ness is a trying task. One man who has 
been doing just that for nearly .^0 years 
is Cotton Pcrshall, the most successful 
professional trainer in a sport that grows 
more popular every year with affluent 
Americans. A husky, 51 -year-old Ar- 
kansan with sandy hair. I’ershall has 
managed Industriali.st-Sportsman John 
Olin's modern, antiseptic Nile Kennels 
in East Alton, III. for 14 years and has 
turned out some 25 champion field-trial 
Labradors. His record in the Nationals 
is unassailable— he has qualified 81 dogs 
for 21 Nationals, won the champion- 
ship four times (three times with Olin's 
dogs) and trained two more dogs that 
went on to win for others. Martens Little 
Smoky is a typical Pershail champion. 

At Pershall's suggestion, John Olin 
bought Smoky as a ?-ycar-old from 
Trainer Erank Hogan of Hayward. W'is. 
for a reported SI,0<K). a bargain price, 
as it turned out. The dog had been bred 
by Lawrence Martens of Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., whose strain of Labradors was 
very much in vogue at the National — 
five Martens-bred dogs ran in the cham- 
pionship, and two of them, Smoky and 
Martens Stormy, trained and handled 
by Pershail, completed all 10 series in 
the trial. 

“Smoky had it from the start." says 
Pershail. “He had class, which covers 
most everything — speed, good nose, ea- 
gerness— and he was a very brainy dog. 
Lots of young fireballs just fold up under 
serious training, but Smoky was the kind 
of tough dog that could take correction 
and still enjoy the game." Regarded by 
most licld-trialers as a “gentler trainer 
than most." Pershail shuns all of the cur- 
rently popular electronic devices such as 
shock collars and transistorized radio 
transmitters. He works his dogs on tests 


A wide-eyed and eager Smoky 
brings back a pheasant, holding 
it gently but firmly in his mouth. 


that resemble those encountered in a 
trial. 

“I give a dog 15 minutes in the water, 
15 mimilcs on land and then change the 
test and start again." Pershail explains. 
“The dog gets an hour or so of work 
every day. If he has trouble with a par- 
ticular test, you stay with it until he 
gets the message. A good reti iever comes 
equipped with a lot of intelligence, but 
it takes several years of consianl p<dish- 
ing before he really gets field-trial smart. 
That's why most dogs in a National arc 
5 or 6 years old. or more." In answer to 
the common criticism that field-trial re- 
trievers arc simply mechanical robots 
who are whipped into submission, Per- 
shall says: “It doesn't work that way. 
More than in any other kind of field 
trial, a retriever trial is a test of the re- 
lationship between the dog ««</(he han- 
dler. If you can't get close to a dog 
you can forget about running him in 
trials, because he's just not liking it and 
he'll show it sooner or later." 

Retriever trials today arc more de- 
manding than ever, the quality of dog 
work is infinitely better than it was 10 
years ago and there are more gi>od dogs 
competing. In fact, ihc competition has 
reached the point where any dog that 
places in a large-entry, open all-age slake 
anywhere in the U.S. is a major leaguer, 
whether he ever qualilies for the Nation- 
al or not. Says (ting Cirunwald. a long- 
time trialcr: "It used to be that a dog 
was almost always given straightaway 
marks [birds that the dog “marks" as 
they fall through the air) or blinds 
(planted dead birds that the dog is "han- 
dled” to with whistles, hand signals and 
voice commands]. Now the tests are 
tougher. The dog must take a liner line 
from the handler, often on an angle 
through disconcertingly thick cover, and 
still get to a mark on his own and to a 
blind with little handling." 

So tough is the competition that of 
the some 2.500 dogs that ran in 1 24 open 
all-age stakes in the U.S. in 1965 only 
55 managed to earn the required seven 
points (including a five-point win) to 
qualify for the National. 

Despite the prominence of profession- 
al handlers, a growing number of ama- 


teurs. most of them with professionally 
trained dogs, arc doing surprisingly well 
on the trial circuit. 

lUil few ow nersor. for that matter, few 
professional trainers have the grounds 
and the financial hacking that Cotton 
Pershail enjoys. There are currently 10 
field-trial champions at Nilo Kennels 
and a bevy of promising young prospects 
coming up. Thus it was not surprising 
when Pershail arrived at Bombay Hook 
with four Labradors in the back of bis 
station wagon. Three of them completed 
the trial, but it vvas only Smoky who. as 
Pershail says, “just couldn't put a wrong 
foot down." 

“The tests in a retriever trial arc the 
fairest of all lield trials." says James B. 
Jackson, the president of the 1965 Na- 
tional. “The only variables arc wind, 
light and the longtii of the fall of the 
bird, and it is this consistency that has 
kept retriever trials from becoming mere 
circuses for a type of performing freak 
that has no practical purpose or value.” 
The judges at the 1965 National man- 
aged to set up most of the tests so that a 
dog had to take a line initial line and 
hold it in (all corn or through a maze of 
thick tulcs, across stump-studded swamp 
ponds and through tangles of duck weed. 

By (he end of the seventh series Smoky 
was the dog to beat. In the eighth series, 
a tough, triple land blind — three planted 
birds hidden in a low-cut turnip field — 
Smoky virtually clinched the trial, get- 
ting all three birds with a minimum of 
handling, despite a confusing lateral 
ditch that threw several dogs entirely 
olT course. In all 10 series Pershail had 
to handle Smoky only once on a mark. 
There was little doubt who the National 
winner would be. 

Posing with his champion for pictures 
after the trial, Pershail e.splaincd that 
Smoky was automatically qualified to 
defend his championship in the 1966 
National. "He should he a better dog 
then." Pershail said. “He'll be a year 
older and more settled," At that mo- 
ment a car started up and headed down 
the dirt road, sending up a swirling cloud 
of dust. Pershail reacted instantly, grab- 
bing Smoky's collar with one hand and 
covering liis nose and eyes with the 
other. “Easy, Smoky dog," he mumbled. 
“You got to take care of me for at least 
one more year." 

— Duncan Barnes 
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Known as "ihc Liillu Devil" 
to Frcnch-Canadiiin funs, 
Mikita has a rcpiiiaiion among 
his rcllou^ players as u man 
with a great big 
chip on his shoulder. 
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THE BLACK HAWKS' NO. 2 
TRIES HARDER 


Stan Mikita is no Bobby Hull, but as the second best player on the Hawks team 
he is determined to get Chicago its first NHL championship by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T here is a small basemcnl bar in Monireal 
a couple of snow-govered alleyways up from 
the hotel where most of the visiting National 
Hockey League teams stay when they play the 
C'anadiens. It is so dingy and obscure that you 
can’t even lind a sign telling its name — if it has 
one. No wonicn arc allowed there, no jukeboxes 
are heard and the hockey players can push a 
ciHipIc of iron tables together and enjoy their 
after-game pints of beer and ale free from the 
adulation of the city's bellicose autograph seek- 
ers. One night, not long ago. after a key game 
between the two top teams in the NHl.. cab 
after cab pulled up to the little bar. disgorging 
players from Chicago until the entire Black 
Hawk team was inside, grouped around nine 
tables pushed together in the shape of the letter 
T. At the top of theTsat Bobby Hull, hockey's 
No. 1 star. Several stitches criss-crossed the 
bridge of his nose and, thanks to a double 
body check which threw him against the side- 
boards late in the game, he vsas forced to sit 
stiffly on the edgeof his chair to relieve a severe 
ache in his back. Near Hull sat Doug Mohns, 
the balding former Boston defenseman turned 
Chicago forward, who was having trouble fo- 
cusing his eyes because he was still woo/y from 
taking seven stitches in his left ear. At the bot- 
tom of the T sal the smallest Hawk of all. Stan 
Mikita (-voc anw). wearing a tan ten-gallon 
Stetson. The players grew quiet as the late sports 
news came over the Canadian Broadcasting 
System. "The Chicago Black Hawks." said the 
commentator, "beat the Canadiens at the For- 
um tonight 4- 2. to go three points up on Mont- 
real in the league standings." "That," said Stan, 


lifting his glass in a toast to his icanimatcs, 
"was the biggest game we have won in the Iasi 
three years!" 

If the toast had in it overtones of both satis- 
faction and bitterness, it was because Stan and 
the Hawks had too often in the past started olV 
a season looking like sure winners only to fold 
when the championship was all but in their 
grasp. T w ice in the last three seasons, the Haw ks 
lost the title by a single point. Last year, after 
leading the league once again, they won only 
two of their final 12 games to finish a desul- 
tory third. 

That crucial victory in Montreal made it 
plain that the Black Hawks have had their 
mangled ears scorched one lime too many by 
the fans' shouts of "choke." "fold" and "col- 
lapse," and they arc out to get the monkeys off 
iheir backs. 

If they succeed, it will certainly be due in large 
part to the two top Hawks. Hull and Mikita, 
both of whom arc striving not only for a team 
championship but for personal records Hull 
in goals, Mikita in goals and assists. That night 
in Montreal was a big one for both of them. 
.Mikita assisted Hull on the important lirst goal 
of the game to get the Hawks off to a good 
start. .After that, he took charge of the puck in 
34 of the 35 facc-offs he was involved in to 
give the Hawks possession time and time 
again, particularly in the defensive zone. It was 
a pattern that has been repealed many limes 
over in other Hawks' games. 

To understand the current slate of the NHL 
and Chicago's peculiar place in it. it is neces- 
sary to reflect briefly on the past. In the season 
conlmiifd 
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of l%0 61. the Montreal Canadiens. aft- 
er winning fue consecutive Stanicv Cups 
and three straight league chanipionships. 
tinally began to feel age nipping at their 
bools. That year the once invincible Ca- 
nadiens were knocked out of the cup 
playofTs in the opening round by the 
Hawks. As newcomers like Mikiia. Hull 
and Hilly Hay Joined their burly talents 
to those of such still young ■ veterans" as 
Ken Wharram. Pete Pilote. Moose \ as- 
ko. Fric Nesterenko and Cioalic Glenn 
Hall. Chicago went on to win the cup. 

The following year, although the Ca- 
nadiens told lies to their legs for anoth- 
er grand last efTorl. the Hawks again 
pushed them out of the playolTs. pri- 
marily because of a lecoid 21 points 
scored by Mikiia in 12 games. Chicago 
lost that Stanley Cup in the finals, but 
the Montreal monopoly had ended, and 
today the Canadiens arc just one of four 
good teams skating on Mil. ponds. In 
the three seasons since then, those four 
teams have Ivecn as evenly matched as 
dice being spun around in a bird cage. 
Chicago and Detroit have each won 102 
games, Montreal has won 100 and To- 
ronto 98. (The Boston Bruins and New 
York Kangers arc not even allowed to 
gel into the cage since by Halloween 
both are usually eliminated from seri- 
ous contention.) Of the four. Chicago 
remains the most bewildering. During 


these last three seasons it has twice led 
the league in scoring, has given up the 
fewest goals, has placed twice as many 
players on the league's All-Star teams as 
any of the others and has won nine of 
the NHL's prized trophies for indiv idual 
excellence compared to three for any of 
the other clubs. Yet it is the only one of 
the four that has failed to win a cham- 
pionship. Because of all Ibis, the I lawks 
have earned themselves an unenviable 
reputation as a ’’first-half hockey team." 
leading even their most ardent fans to 
modify expectations for the current sea- 
son much as a guest might modify his 
appetite when approaching the table 
of a host know n to serve excellent soup 
and fish followed invaiiably by a rotten 
roast. 

This year the soup and fish in Chicago 
are better than ever: the Black Hawks 
have completed the best first-half sea- 
son in their entire history. Hull is bank- 
ing pucks at a rate that should easily 
enable him to break hockey's heretofore 
impenetrable scoring barrier, the 50-goal 
season, and Stan Mikita is shooting as 
well as ever, gelling 19.3' , of his shols- 
on-goal into the net. From now until 
the middle of March, the Hawks will 
play 22 games of which 14 arc at home, 
or the eight road games, two are against 
the Rangers in Madison Square Gar- 
den, where Chicago has lost only four of 



its last 24 appearances. Fverything is 
right there in front of the Hawks now 
and they realize it. l-'or the voodoo- 
ridden team of other years, that might 
spell trouble, but the situation seems to 
be different now. 

■’Hockey players often refuse to say- 
how they feet about certain things.'’ Mi- 
kiia said recently. ’But we have been 
burned enough. Wherever we go -around 
the league we are accused of choking. 
There is a loudmouth who sits behind 
the bench in Boston and gives it to us 
all the time —accusing us of quitting 
when it counts. You can’t hear him when 
you are out on the icc. but you hear him 
when you arc on the bench and that's 
enough." 

For years. Coach Punch Imlach's To- 
ronto Maple Leafs have been known 
for coasting along through the regular 
season, letting the championship go so 
they can save their strength for the play- 
olTs, The Black Hawks of 1965-66 have 
quite another attitude: they want that 
championship. "For those who don't 
understand hockey it may seem ridicu- 
lous to wear yourself out playing 70 
games to win the league title and gel 
only S2,250 when you might w in the cup 
in eight games and gel S.3.500," explains 
Mikita. "But winning the title this year 
is now a matter of pride with us and 
hockey players exist on pride." This year 
the 5-foot-y center, known to French- 
speaking fans as L<‘ Pciil Diuhlc. is de- 
termined not only to win for the Hawks 
but to become the second man ever to 
lead the NHL in overall scoring for three 
straight years. The first and last player 
to do it was that ageless elf. Gordie 
Howe of the Red Wings, who must have 
sat down with Hmil Wuldtcufel a cen- 
tury ago to help him write The Skat- 
ers waltz. 

Like Gordie. Mikita is an all-round 
hockey player, but he is not as spectacu- 
lar as Bobby Hull, nor is he equipped 
with Hull's brute strength. Hull's mar- 
velous combination of speed, build, 
strength and looks forces Stan to play 
Gehrig to Bobby's Ruth, but Gehrig was 
a pretty fair ballplayer. Hull has out- 
scored Mikiia in goals over the last four 
seasons by 40, yet Mikita has outscored 
Hull in total points by 25. 

When Mikiia takes over at center icc. 
he digs into the corners to free the puck 
and then skates elTortlessly over the ene- 
my’s blue line w ith the puck out in front, 
drawing the defense toward him. Once 
toniiniied 
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why does an Eastern Stewardess 
wear a suit designed by Don Loper? 


For the same reason our fleet 
has a sparkling new look. 



For the same reason you can awoit your flight coll in a Folcon Lounge. Or 
be helped by one of our Ground Hostesses. Or be served a dinner on 
First Class Famous Restaurant flights prepared by Voisin, The Pump Room 
and other famous restouronts. 

Why is there new quiet on Eastern, new comfort, new convenience? 
Because we are finding nev/ ways to moke Eastern the finest oirline you've 
ever flown on. New ways to say, "Thank you for flying on Eastern." 


^ EASTERIM 

See how much better an airline con be 
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the defense is committed to Stan's center 
position, a wingmaii on the right or left 
is wide open and Sian's Jightning pass 
often sets up a shot on the net. Some- 
times Mikita's turn lasts only a minute, 
but last year he assisted on 59 goals, a 
league record, and scored 28. Two sea- 
sons back he bagged 39 goals himself. 

But it is Mikita's ability to vsin facc- 
oHs that sets him apart from most of 
the players in the league. Whenever the 
Hawks are in trouble and the facc-ofT is 
in the defensive zone. Mikita will slide 
over the sideboards and go out to win 
the facc-olT. thus getting the Hawks out 
of danger. 

Players as good and as small as Mi- 
kita arc obvious targets for the bigger 
men in the league, and Mikita has a 
reputation as a "chippy" player— one 
who infuriates the opponent. Allan Stan- 
ley of Toronto sums him up this way: 
"Mikita may look like a small man. but 
there are no small men in the National 
Hockey League, at least no small men 
who aren't men. If you give Stan a little 
jab, he reacts immediately. Most players 
will wait for a chance to retaliate, but 
Mikita will give it right back to you in 
the same motion. And he can be ornery 
himself." Mikita has led NHL centers in 
penalties for six straight years. 

More than 200 stitches have been em- 
broidered into Sian’s leathery features 
since he came into the NHL seven sea- 
sons ago. Before that he played a spec- 
tacular season with the St. Catharines 
Teepees in the Ontario Hockey Associa- 
tion. on the same line with Hull. His very 
lirsi spin on big-league ice was against 
the Montreal Canadiens. He won the 
lirsi facc-ofi' from Jean Beliveau, one of 
the great centers of all time, then got by 
that almost legendary defenseman, Doug 
Harvey. Young Stan was so thrilled at 
these exploits that he didn't see Tom 
Johnson coming in from the side to 
knock him right olf his skates. "1 remem- 
bc‘r*my second game, too." he says. "It 
was in Boston and 1 went out and got 
the puck and started up the ice. and all 
I remember after that is crawling back to 
the bench on my hands and knees.” 

Stan Mikita was born Stanislav Gvoth 
in Soholce, Czechoslovakia on May 20, 
1940. His father worked in a textile fac- 
tory. his mother in the fields. When the 
Communists took over the country in 
1948, the Gvoths decided that it would 
be best to send young Stanislav away, 
out of Czechoslovakia if possible. Mi- 


kita was 8 then, and his aunt and uncle 
from Canada. Joe and .Anne Mikita, 
were visiting the Gvoths in Soholce. They 
wanted to adopt a child and bring it 
back to St. Catharines with them. For 
days the Gvoths fought back the tears 
that came \shcn they considered what 
ilie times were forcing them to do. It 
was just before Christmas, and Mikita 
remembers well what happened. "I was 
lying in bed and I got hungry and asked 
my mother for some bread and Jam. 
They had discussed going to America 
with me and they were talking about it 
when 1 hollered for the bread and jam. 1 
came down the stairs and my mother 
said ’No' because she thought 1 shouldn't 
have the bread and jam then. I thought 
she was saying ‘No’ to my going to Can- 
ada. I began to cry and everyone cried. 

"When my aunt and uncle linally were 
taking me to the station in Prague. I won- 
dered what Canada would be like, but 
when I got to the station mid saw that 
the train was ready to pull out and that 
my mother and father were going to be 
left behind I wrapped my arms around a 
pole and cried. Every inch of the train 
ride I plotted to jump off and go back to 
my mother and father. Now I often go 
in to see my own little daughter at night 
as she sleeps in her bed, and I think 
what agony my mother and father must 
have gone through.” 


W iicii Mikita arrived in St. Catha- 
rines he was convinced that the 
streets were lined w ith gold. "It was three 
days before Christmas and everything 
seemed so beautiful and everyone so 
friendly," he says. One day he looked out 
of the apartment building where the 
Mikitas lived, and he saw some boys 
playing hockey in the street below. He 
had strapped double-runner skates on his 
feet a few limes in Soholce and skated 
over a pond pushing a cork with a stick. 
But he didn't know (he game of hockey 
as these boys were now playing it. He 
knew no English at all. but one of the 
boys gave him a slick and tried to ex- 
plain the game. Stan took the stick, and 
when the tlrsl boy tried to get past him he 
hit the boy with the stick. His lirst three 
words of English were "puck,” "stick" 
and "goal." Quickly he learned other 
words like "D.P.” and "Foreigner.” 

"Although 1 had been in the third 
grade back in Soholce," he recalls now, 
"1 was put in the kindergarten in St. 


Catharines. I learned the language and 
was promoted to the third grade very 
soon. But J had this love for hockey, and 
at 9 1 played in a little league that was 
supposed to be for boys 12 14. In the 
morning I used to get up at 5:30 and 
ride on my bike out to a rink and just 
stand around and wait to be asked to 
play. It look half an hour to gel to the 
rink and sometimes I could practice for 
two and a quarter hours before school 
began. There was an instructor there and 
a hard one. We used to have to do things 
right, or he would hit us hard in the shins 
with a broom. 1 remember that broom 
very well and appreciate now what it 
did for me." 

As Mikita worked his way through 
high school by playing hockey in the 
semipros, he moved in and out of other 
sports with amazing skill. He played a 
game of bantam lacrosse in 1954 and 
scored eight of his team's 12 goals. One 
afternoon when the Teepees were return- 
ing from a hockey trip the bus let him off 
at SafiUcct where the senior team was 
playing football. It was half time, and 
Mikita got dressed and went out and 
scored a touchdown and led the team 
to victory. 

Mikita is not a handsome man today. 
There arc puffs and cuts around his face, 
which make his eyes resemble slits. On 
the ice, with his black hair plastered 
down, he looks like a walking ad for 
"Greasy Kid Stuff." But the chippiness 
on the ice dissolves when lie skates off it, 
and he savors being Le Petit Diahle. 

"Things will come up every year." Mi- 
kita said one evening. "You know that 
someone will write a story saying that 
Mikita and Hull are feuding because Mi- 
kita is jealous of Hull getting all the pub- 
licity. VVe laugh at this, Bobby and 1. 
When I first came to Chicago and walked 
into the dressing room he came over and 
put his arm around me. He took me in. 
and we lived together for a year and a 
half. We have been in business together. 
We arc different types of players, and 1 
see w hat Bobby can do as well as anyone. 
Bobby has the type of personality that 
allows him to stand and sign autographs 
after losing a game, but I am not built 
that way, I will walk away and I can hear 
what people arc saying about me. Maybe 
it is wrong, but that's Stan Mikita." 

"How does it feel to be considered No. 
2?" you ask Stan Mikita. "Show me the 
man who ever considers himself No. 2 in 
anything," is his answer. end 
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Q,o\.r / Alfred Wright 



A stranger 
stars in a Crosby 
diffhanger 


For three days all eyes were on golf's 
famed figures, but then both players and 
gallery met a fellow named Massengale 


T here are ai least 140 healthy Ameri- 
can. Canadian and Australian males 
belvsccn the ages of 1 8 and 45 \\ hose only 
visible means of support is winning mon- 
ey every weekend on the PCiA tourna- 
ment circuit. Last year more than half of 
them earned more with their golf sticks 
than the base pay of a rear admiral in the 
U.S. Navy, which is a very nice thing in- 
deed for an athlete. 

Yet, when a large number of these ar- 
tisans — and enough others to bring the 
total to 168 — assembled for the 25lh Bing 
Crosby National Pro-.Am last week, the 
galleries seemed to feel that the only se- 
rious contestants were Jack Nicklaus. 
Arnold Palmer. Tony Lcma and Billy 
Casper. Some of the largest crov^ds in the 
history of tournament golf, starting at 
better than 20,000 on Thursday and grow- 
ing steadily on the succeeding days, 
fought for vantage points to get glimpses 
of the favorites w hile practically ignoring 
everyone else in the field except for a few 
amateurs from TV' studios, such as -Andy 
VVilliamsand Dean Martin, and two pros 
from Chavez Ravine. Sandy Koufax and 
Don Drysdale. 

It should not be assumed from this that 


the Crosby gallery had been swept up in 
the show-biz atmosphere of the event and 
simply been blinded by the big names. 
There was good cause for the selective 
pattern of their viewing. But. as things 
turned out. there were also some rea- 
sons not to have been so selective— such 
as watching the winner play nine or so. 

What the gallery sensed was that this 
may well be an unusually formful year in 
pro golf, which means the drama will 
consistently center around Nicklaus, 
Palmer, l.ema, Casper and the still-ab- 
sent Gary Player. The trend began with 
the L. A. Open, where Palmer, back on cig- 
arettes and back on his game, won by 
three strokes. The next week Billy Cas- 
per. thinner than ever thanks to his bi- 
zarre diet, ate a hippopotamus steak and 
won the San Diego Open by four strokes. 
Lcma. meanwhile, had used those two 
weeks to play himself back into lop 
shape, and now came the arrival of the 
imposing man everybody just had to see 
in his first 1966 tournament, Nicklaus. 

N icktaus was the source of special curi- 
osity. even though he regards the Cros- 
by as little more than a brief golting 
picnic — hewillnot really settle down to 


work until the Florida tournaments in 
mid-March. When he arrived at Pebble 
Beach he hud played only five rounds 
of golf in the past month. "I actually 
come here for the fun of it." Jack ex- 
plained. "".A lot of my amateur friends 
come out to play, so it gives us a week to 
be together. It is also the only chance I 
get all year to sec Pebble Beach, which is 
one of the world's best courses. But I'm 
not playing anywhere near well enough 
to make a good showing." 

Nor will he be for some lime, apparent- 
ly. He is going to attend a I’CJ A business 
school in San -Antonio in F'ebruary in or- 
der to hasten his acceptance as a full PGA 
member. After that he w ill take off imme- 
diately fora lour of South Africa with his 
wife, Barbara, and their respective par- 
ents. His host will be his good friend 
Ciary Player, with whom he is planning 
to do some fishing and play half a dozen 
exhibitions. 

When he gets back from South Africa, 
Nicklaus intends to devote himself to 
making 1966 a much different year than 
1965, though one wonders why, since 
all he did was win five tournaments and 
5140,752.14. “I'm going to practice a 
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lot more this .'-car," he sa>s. •■After the 
last Masters, my game deteriorated a 
lot. The only thing that saved me was my 
putting. Starting in May. I'm going to try 
to follow a schedule ofplayingtsso weeks 
and taking a week off. then playing two 
more weeks and then another week off. 
That will give me a chance to rest and 
practice. Last year, when 1 was trying 
to play almost every week, it was just 
too much. I'd get muscle fiitigue and I 
couldn't hold my concentration. 

"Another trouble was that I got to 
dri\ing the ball much too low. I think it 
started after 1 put a lift in the heel of my 
right shoe. It only raises me a fraction of 
an inch, but I think that \sas enough to 
change my swing slightly. This year I'm 
going to start working on dri\ ing the ball 
higher and sharpening my .short game, 
w hich has never been as good as it should 
be.” 

Perhaps it was by changing his swing 
slightly that Nieklaus hit two of the 
Crosby's more memorable drives. Al- 
though he never looked like a serious 
contender after the second day, on Sun- 
day Nieklaus had the making.s of one of 
the half-dozen suh-pur rounds of the 
day at I’ebbie Beach. The weather was 
unexpectedly tine, as it had been ev- 
ery day — "a Crosby drought." someone 
called it— with nothing more trouble- 
some than a brisk winter wind to con- 
tend with. Yet the two stubborn finish- 
ing holes at Pebble Beach finished Nick- 
laus. After a bogey 4 at the 17th he 
hooked two dri.es into the ocean at the 
crescent-shaped 530-yard I Xih and ended 
up with a 9 that left him in a tie for 24ih 
place. Lcma likewise look a 41 on the 
back nine for an unpleasant closing 
roiiiid of 79 that dropped him from tilth 
place to 16th, and Casper came in with 
a 74 to lie for l.3ih, 

It turned out. then, that the enormous 
Crosby gallery had wasted an awful lot 
of lime chasing three-fourths of the awe- 
some foursome when their atienlioii 
could have been directed toward a trio 
whose names sounded like a broker's 
ollicc in a Marx Brothers' movie: Mas- 
sengalc. Vlurlindale and Geibergcr. 

As Sunday began, .skinny A1 Cieiberg- 
cr. who is about as thin as the peanut- 
butter sandwiches he often eats during 
tournament play, hold a three-stroke lead 
over the field. In second place was Bill 
Mariindalc. a bespectacled young man 
from Texas, the golf foundry that seems 
to supply 19 out of every 20 youths who 


join the professional tour. A stroke be- 
hind Martindalc was Don Massengale, 
another Texan, who was lied with Pal- 
mer at two under par. 

It was assumed that no one but Palmer 
had a chance to catch Geibergcr, for 
neither of the Texans had ever won a 
PGA tournament. Geibergcr. on the 
other hand, quietly ambles along the 
tour, winning a championship here and 
there. In 1965 he proved his durability 
over a long and difficult course by win- 
ning the American Golf Classic at the 
Firestone Country Club in Akron, and it 
was Palmer he beat, He finished the year 
eighth on the money list, winning S59,- 
700. Self-possessed and seemingly free of 
nerve.s, Geibergcr appeared to be just the 
man who w ould not get rattled in the face 
of a Palmer charge, even though he once 
said of himself, "rve had a tendency to 
blow leads." 

Bui it was Massengale who stirred the 
early excitement. His eagle and birdie 
on the 2nd and 3rd holes brought him 
quicklyevcn with Geibergcr. wJ)o .started 
routinely. All through the middle part of 
the course the two exchanged the lead, 
the stolid. 28->ear-old .Massengale trudg- 
ing along with his sloop-shouldered walk 
in the foursome just ahead of the one con- 
taining Geibergcr and Palmer. Martin- 
dale, who vva.s paired with .Massengale, 
was having problems keeping a stroke 
ahead of par. so he and Palmer were more 
or less on even terms, depending on who 
got the bogey and who got the birdie. 
Occasionally I cmaor BobGoalby would 
come into the picture, only to fade out 
again. 

Suddenly, at the i2ihand l3ihholes, a 
consecutive bogey -double bogey dropped 
Geibergcr back into a lie with Palmer 
and Martindalc. And now you had to 
ask . . , .Mas.wifitilv? 

Going into the final four holes Mas- 
sengale held a two-sirokc lead, but that 
unmistakable roar kept coming from the 
green just behind him as Palmer — the 
1966 Palmer— started one of his moves. 
He birdied 15. He sank a putt from off 
the green to birdie 16. He saved a par w ith 
an eight-foot putt on 17. It was enough 
to unnerve anybody; certainly enough 
to rattle a v\ hat's-his-name. But Massen- 
gale, to use the Texas vernacular, can 
play. Coming down the terrifying 18ih, 
he judiciously guided two wood shots 
away from the Pacific Ocean. Then he hit 
a splendid three-quarter eight-iron under 
the branches of one of the huge pine 


trees lining the right side of the fairway, 
over a trap and down to within five feel 
of the hole. His pressure putt for the 
birdie 4 was in the cup all the way. and it 
turned out that he needed it. for Palmer 
also got a birdie to finish second, one 
stroke back. Marn'ndale and Geibergcr 
tied for third. 

A few moments later Don Massengale, 
the quiet country boy from .laeksboro, 
Texas, was accepting the winner's check 
of SI 1,000, almost as much as he won all 
last year. He kept lugging at his cap and 
saying "sir" to everybody, and finally he 
tried to explain how he happened to win 
a tournament after nearly six years on 
the tour. "I had been playing real vvell. 
I thought like." hcdraw led, "so I thought 
maybe 1 might do fairly well at the Cros- 
by." For him it was a speech. 

Mrs. Massengale was there, too. and 
she was doubly pleased. She had almost 
decided not to come to the course be- 
cause she wanted to save the baby-sit- 
ting money. But she did come, and she 
was one upon the rest of the Crosby gal- 
lery — she knew all the lime which golfer 

to watch. END 


MASSENGALE TRIES A WINNER'S WAVE 
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BASKETBALL/Fra/7A- Deford 


Jo- Jo joins the Jay hawk 
mob on Snob Hill 


Kansas handled Its traditional rival with ease last week, and now 
it has a skillfull backcourt recruit in the quest for national honors 



The largest basketball crowd on cam- 
* pus this year was on hand Saturday 
night when Snob Hill beat Silo Tech 
69 61. Tho-se in Kansas who could not 
get in watched on a statewide TV net- 
work or heard it on radio or just plain 
talked about it. Kansans have never 
liked anything better than to talk about 
Snob Hill or Silo Tech, but they are espe- 
cially loquacious nowadays with strang- 
ers from the East who come asking ques- 
tions and do not display notebooks — 
you never know when Truman Capote 
might be through again. 

Silo Tech and Snob Hill are. in the 
more polite vernacular, respectively 
Kansas State and Kansas University, 
and they have an intrastate basketball 
rivalry as stern as any in the nation. 
Though both schools arc located in the 
eastern section of Kansas. K-Siate. the 
agricultural school in .Manhattan, is fa- 
vored by the farmers of the west. KU by 
the- relatively, now — east-state sophisti- 
cates. Only one out of 1 1 K-Statc under- 
graduates is majoring in agriculture in 
these soil-bank days, but the brethren at 
KU. in Lawrence, will not let the cow- 
college image die. Similarly, the Man- 
hattanites rail at KU us a hotbed of chi- 
chi cosmopolitanism — although a visitor 
to Lawrence has dilTiculty discovering 
anything more fashionable in the way of 
attire than high school letter jackets w ith 
crcam-colorcd sleeves. 

But never yet have stereotypes failed 
to enhance a Kansas-Kansas Stale bas- 
ketball game. Interest was higher than 
usual this year, what with Kansas striv- 
ing for national honors, and both teams 
battling Nebraska for the Big Eight title. 
Besides, basketball was vselcomed grate- 
fully this season in the Sunflower State, 
Kansas having gone 2-8 in football and 
Kansas Slate 0- 10. The game last Satur- 
day produced the first sellout at Allen 
Field House since February 3. 1958. w hen 
the Jay hawks had Wilt Chamberlain and 
the Wildcats were running up a 22-5 rec- 
ord. Those were the glory days for K- 
Sialc — it was ranked No. 1 in the nation 
the next year. But the school is set way 
out in the broken grazing land w here the 
Mint Hills peter out. and it has never real- 
ly had much success in recruiting winning 
talent in other sports. Coach Tex Win- 
ter's charm still draws some top players, 
and his patience w ith the development of 
late bloomers — particularly big ones like 
7-foot-l sophomore Nick Pino— has 
kept the W'ildcals challengers. But under 
Ted Owens, KU has clearly regained its 
traditional position as best in the stale. 


Underdog K-State now finds even sim- 
ple recognition diftkult. It leads KU in 
nabbing the state's high school valedic- 
torians. but KU puts that down b> lead- 
ing all U.S. stale universities in recent 
years in producing Rhodes Scholars. 
The Wildcats must dress in uniforms of a 
color known in the trade as "Northwest- 
ern Purple." and even when they get 
lucky something goes w rong, Overbrook 
High in Philadelpliia has sent Kansas 
Wilt Chamberlain (7 feet I ) and Wayne 
Hightower (6 feet S). K-.Statc got an 
Overbrook hoy this year, linally, He is 
5 feet 6. 7he little fellow’s name is 
George Waters, and he is playmaker 
for the Wildcat frosh. who were shat- 
tered by KU's powerful assortment of 
high school all-this-and-ihats. 80- 55. two 
nights before the varsity game. The 
freshman Jayhawks were led by a h-foot- 
3 guard. Jo-Jo White, who entered col- 
lege for the spring semester last year, and 
who thus will be eligible for varsity com- 
petition on February 12. Besides every- 
thing else. KU positively leads the world 
in keeping a little something for rainy 
days. 1 lere is a potential star popping up 
at midscason. and next fall Miss Ameri- 
ca will be hack in school. 

The Jayhawk.s did not really need 
White against K-Siaie. hut he will cer- 
tainly make a difference against more for- 
midable. pressing teams. The Jayhawks 
lack speed, and were beaten by Ne- 
braska at Lincoln by Joe Cipriano's press- 
ing Cornhuskers earlier in the week. In 
his final freshman games White showed 
speed, a truly rare eye for passing and 
good ball-handling ability. Perhaps even 
more important, he has e.xcelleni poise 
under pressure. He should move right 
into the varsity backcourt. probably in 
place of talkative A1 l.opes. w ho can then 
shift to the front line. Lopes is a more 
natural forward, and will bring some 
needed quickness up front. (Lopes is so 
determined a talker that when the team 
visited the Bonanza set on its Los An- 
geles road trip he was officially clocked 
yakking four minulcs straight with 
.Michael Landon. before Landon could 
so much as say "Ho«.s.”) 

The varsity Snob Hill-Silo Tech match 
Saturday night was somewhat dull, Ciam- 
bling with a tight half-court zone early 
in the game. Kansas did not let the Wild- 
cats get a basket for almost si.x minutes, 
and by the time All-America Center 
Wall Wesley went to the bench wiih three 
fouls, six rebounds and 14 points, with 
7:31 left in the half, it was 30-1 1 for Kan- 
sas. From there on neither team played 

ronumifd 
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A LOAD OF HARD MAPLE is a welcome sight to our 
office manager because it cakes a lot to properly smooth out 
Jack Daniel’s. 

Neighbors with a use for extra money can count on our 
buying their hard maple. You sec, it cakes 10 cords to make 
enough charcoal to fill just one of 
Charcoal Mellowing vacs wc seep 
our whiskey through. That’s 
because it’s ground up fine and 
packed tightly 10 feet deep. And 
the sippin’ smoothness it gives 
Jack Daniel’s is well worth all wc 
do to keep a good supply. 

et965. Jock Oaf.i.1 D„Hll.ry, L.™ Molfow, P,«,p„ |«. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN, 
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BASKETBALL tonlliiued 


particularly well, though K-State did 
manage three limes to cut the margin 
to seven points. Wesley’s battle within 
u battle against Pino was a sad mis- 
match. Senior Wesley made 26 points 
and 13 rebounds, while sophomore Pino 
got only a simple lay-in and three re- 
bounds. The Wildcats cut into the lead 
only when Pino was benched. Wesley, 
on the other hand, is agile enough, 
though he appears to lack aggressiveness, 
particularly on the offensive boards. 

K-State"s only victory was a negative 
kind of thing. Provocative pranks be- 
tween the two schools pretty much dis- 
appeared after a “peace pact” was signed 
several years ago. This stopped such 
practices as the one in which a KU man 
would paint a chicken red and blue, the 
school colors, smuggle it into the Man- 
hattan field house and release it on the 
court at a crucial moment. But last year 
a K-State student who shall forever be 
celebrated as The Wildcatman pulled 
off the piece de resistance. He already 
had been renowned for such feats as “the 
last great K-State panty raid," but his 
identity is known only to the deans, who 
could not pin a rap on him, and various 
newspapers whom he would cal! up to 
explain how he managed a particular 
caper. Has any master criminal ever had 
it better? 

Anyway, last year The Wildcatman 
cased Allen Field House at Lawrence for 
months, secreted himself in a closet the 
night before the big game there and con- 
trived a complicated electrical device 
that triggered two huge signs into fall- 
ing over the scoreboard in the very midst 
of the game. The .signs read, go state: 
KJLJ. SNOB HILL AGAIN. Since usually 
reliable sources have reported that The 
Wildcatman is — honest, J. Edgar Hoover 
— now masquerading as a law student at 
KU, fear about his possible activitities 
reached panic proportions last week, Not 
only were special guards assigned to Al- 
len Field House the night before the 
game, but they were joined on patrol 
by two ferocious Doberman pinschers. 
Security was so tight that the chief of op- 
erations proudly reported: “If there is a 
bomb threat we won’t even have to clear 
the place. We’re that sure." 

The effort was wasted. Wisely, The 
Wildcatman lay low, probably plotting 
somewhere out in the cold darkness of 
the Kansas plains for the day, March 5, 
when the great rivalry is resumed. Who 
knows? The Wildcatman does. end 


MOVING WITH CARE 


. EVERYWHERE® 
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MORSE racing/ Whitney Tower 


Debut of the Derby dandy from Darby Dan 


The early challenger for the No. 1 spot at Churchill Downs, beautifully bred Graustark, was still unbeaten 
after opening his classic season at Hialeah. Only the 2-year-old champion, Buckpasser, stands in his way 


A s Hialeah opened its 38ih racing sea- 
‘ son last week the palm-studded 
horse park held more past and current 
champions than ever were stabled at one 
track at the same time. Among them 
were Kelso, Roman Brother. Moccasin, 
What A Treat. Parka. Tosmah. Bold l.ad 
and Queen hmpress. But for all their ex- 
traordinary achievements over the last 
few years, these swift, fragile bundles of 
talent must yield center stage for the mo- 
ment to a couple of newly turned 3-yeiir- 
olds who are competing for the designa- 
tion of early Kentucky Derby favorite. 

One of the two colts, of course, is Og- 
den Phipps's 1965 2-year-old champion. 
Buckpasser, the powerful bay son of 
Tom Fool and Busanda. w ho already has 
won nine of 1 1 races and S568.096. His 
rival, even now considered by many 
horsemen as a potential superhorse in 
the mold of a Man o' W’ar. is chestnut- 
colored Ciraustark. bred, owned and 
worshiped by superfan John W. Clal- 
brcalh {SI. Jan. 24). There is nothing 
like the presence of an undefeated candi- 
date to spark interest in a list of Ken- 
tucky Derby nominees, but the surprising 
aspect of Graustark's rise to prominence 
is that, although he is now 4-for-4. he has 
won but a single minor stake. He has. as 
they say along the shed row. "beat noth- 
ing" — unless you want to consider Port 
W'ine. whom Graustark whipped by six 
lengths last August, as a top colt. The 
record shows that Port W’inc.v irtually un- 
beatable in California, followed up his 
loss to Graustark by losing a 17-length 
decision to the eastern sprinter. Our .Mi- 
chael. Before retreating to California, 
Port Wine also finished eighth in the 
.\rlington-W'ashingion Futurity, beaten 
over 16 lengths by Buckpasser. Last 
week, in a six-furlong Hialeah allowance 
race. Ciraustark madehis Iy66debuland 
won his fourth victory. He beat an un- 
distinguished field of eight others by tak- 


ing the lead at the half-mile pole and 
coasting home by five lengths. His previ- 
ous winning margins had been seven, 
nine and six lengths respectively, so you 
can see he does not fool around once he 
gets the lead. It is precisely this facility for 
doing everything ctTortlesslv— together 
with his impeccable blood lineage that 
has prompted the Ciraustark legend. 

.A son of Ribot (which doesn't hurt at 
all these days), Ciraustark is also the son 
of Flower Bowl by AJibhai. In her day 
F lower Bow I won the Delaware Handicap 
and the Ladies' Handicap and, when bred 
to Sailor, produced the fine champion. 
Bowl of Flowers. Thus on both sides of 
his pedigree Graustark has forebears of 
classic stature. He brings to this enviable 
blend of proven stamina a breathtaking 
dash of pure speed. After watching him 
win so easily (in 1 : 103 5) last week. Train- 
er Lloyd Gentry said. "Over the long 
range his .speed is going to be a big help. 
There's nothing like being up there out 
of people's way. .As this colt gets more 
(it. I'd like to see him run the lirst part of 
it right up there, sort of like Swaps, a 
length or two off the pace." 

While Graustark shows off his speed 
in morning works in preparation for his 
next race, the seven-furlong Bahamas on 
February 2, rival Buckpasser is heading 
toward the classics at a more leisurely 
pace. After winning the one-milc Cham- 
pagne last October 16 he had a two- 
month rest at Claiborne Farm. Accord- 
ing to Trainer Fiddic Ncloy, he will get 
a seven-furlong prep about the second 
week of February before the first sched- 
uled encounter with Graustark in the 
mile-and-an-eighth Everglades on Feb- 
ruary 23. 

As both Graustark and Buckpasser 
trained their separate ways on the road 
to Louisville, some of their rivals went 
at each other in lust week's Hibiscus at 
Hialeah, while still others were preparing 


for this week's San Vicente at Santa Ani- 
ta. On a rainy Hibiscus day. Owner 
Phipps and Trainer Ncloy again demon- 
strated that they may have the strongest 
stable in the country, at least in the im- 
poriam 3-year-old division. If anything 
goes wrong with Buckpasser. they have 
a strong "bench" ready to run. Stupen- 
dous, another son of Bold Ruler, won the 
sixth race by five lengths, and an hour 
later Impressive played with his field to 
win the Hibiscus over 13 drenched and 
soundly trounced rivals. If it’s going to 
require an entry to whip Graustark, the 
Phippses appear to be ready. end 
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SHTEPPING 

AROUND 

WITH 

HOOBERT 


The writer, a sports fanatic and athlete of no 
small accomplishments {and no large ones either), 
introduces himself {belatedly) and his three young 
children {perhaps too soon) to the joys of skiing 

BY JACK OLSEN 


tVe began a course of insiruclion that h'a.t io leail us, en masse, 
lo the very edge of skiing greatness. 
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Y 

Xou will see from ihe outset how simple my idea is. All 
around me in a New York oflicc are 97-pound weak- 
lings w lio spend half of every w'inter week discussing stem- 
ming and schussing and upltill Christies. Also available are 
delicate little lotus blossoms (girls) who race out of the of- 
fice on Friday afternoon, pile into Porsches for a weekend 
of skiing and return Monday morning red in the face and 
full of anecdotes about the ski patrol and the handsome 
instructors from Garmisch. All this talk relegates me to the 
role of the outsider, the bystander, the Milquetoast, which 
is unfortunate, since two years ago I won the table-tennis 
championship of the S.S. Presu/cut Rooicwli. and that is 
not the only athletic achiesement of my life. Not by a long 
shot. Hut when the ski talk starts up I have to shut up or 
expose my ignorance. 

So my idea is to slip off for a week or so and. with a min- 
imum of fuss, expense and bother, become an instant skier. 
Not only that, but I propose to accomplish the same meta- 
morphosis with my three children, ages 5 to 10, so that they 
will never have to sulfcr the ignominy of being nonskiers 
in a ski-nutty world. We arc leaving tomorrow, and I plan 
to make daily reports to show' h )w easily one can lift one- 
self by the ski boots, if I may be permitted a note of levity, 
l iRST IJAV; This has been an exhausting and annoying day, 
but I am withholding judgment on the soundness of my 
idea until more facts are in. In the first place, the ski area 
is so crowded that wc haxc been forced to lodge in the fin- 
ished basement of a chalet down the road from the moun- 
tain. A nearby inn has agreed to feed us breakfast and sup- 
per. The cost for room and board is S80 a day. and I am 
assured that 1 am getting off easy. 

It didn't take long for me to learn that I would have to 
make some purchases; the mackinaws, galoshes and blue 
jeans wc had brought from home would not suffice here, 
unless we wanted to be ridiculed. When we went for our 
first meal at the inn we were stopped at the door by the 
piiiroitiic. She looked at the red rubber boots on the kids 
and said. “Do they have shoes under them?" 

"No." I said. 

"Well, won’t they be uncomfortable wearing those boots 
inside?" she said. 

"No," I said. 

She didn’t budge from the door, and I began to get the 
impression that something was wrong, dreadfully wrong, 
about wearing red rubber boots to a ski lodge. "Do you 
mean that you don't want these rubber boots in your 
house?" I asked. 

"Well . . she said. 

I marched three children back to the house, pulled them 
out of their rubber boots, tried to help them put on three 
pairs of shoes, found out that the shoes wouldn't fit over 
their heavy socks, took off the heavy socks, put on thin 
socks. . . . Then we all walked back to the inn in our shoes 
and enjoyed breakfast, while the patroniie buzzed about 
giving us slantwise glances. 


Immediately after breakfast wc repaired to the sijlish 
little shop in the ski lodge to make additions to our ward- 
robes. I was prepared to spend S50, S60. even as much as 
Si(X). to make us look In with the In crowd. After all of 
the children had been outfitted in apres-ski bools. Ihe sales- 
girl iiirned to me. "And now, what about you, sir?" 

I looked down at my galoshes. "What’s wrong with 
these?" I .said. 

She looked haughty and said nothing. 

"Form follows function." I blurted. "They're warm, 
easy to put on. They keep out water. They're easy to 
buckle. . . 

"They're just not worn, sir." she said. 

"They arc by me." 1 said. 

Hut on the walk back to our lodgings I thought I no- 
ticed that cars slowed as they passed us. and once I could 
have sworn I heard a man's voice saying, "Hey, Marge, 
gel a load of this. There's a guy w iih galoshes!" 

At that moment I had one of those Hashes of anger that 
have kept me staggeringly in debt for years. "Let's go back, 
kids." I said, and led them on the double to the shop. I 
told the salesgirl that I wanted complete ski outfits for four, 
"everything that it takes to keep from getting us stared at." 
We spent S500. Back in our lodgings, I looked for the first 
lime at the individual prices. My own stretch pants were 
marked S50, which is more than I have ever paid for a pair 
of trousers in my life. A few discreet questions turned up 
the fact that everything in the ski shop was fiamboyantly 
expensive. Thus the first day was not a total loss, for from 
it I was able to formulate Olsen's law of purchase, to wit: 
the cost of sports clothes is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from the action, or. in lay terms, you 
should buy your ski pants in Tristan da Cunha and your 
skin-diving gear in Moose Jaw. Sask. Anyone who buys ski 
equipment at a ski lodge is cither nuts, a millionaire or me. 

But. oh, what splendor! as wc walked from our chalet 
lo the inn for dinner that night, having shot a whole day 
in filling and purchasing. Bespangled with new parkas and 
chic stretch pants and handsome knee-Ienglh apres-ski boots 
and headbands and goggles firmly in place, w ith each child 
utilizing his rented ski poles, we strode up the road in single 
file, looking like a page out of yo^nic or Eih’. Cars slowed 
again, but this time in admiration. 

SFCOND iJAv: Wc awoke rarin' to go, and I addressed my- 
self to the problem of lacing up four pairs of ski boots 
(which is the equivalent of eight pairs of ordinary bools, 
since each ski boot has inner and outer laces). It took the 
better part of an hour to get ail (he boots tightly laced, but 
it was worth it. None of us had ever experienced the fun 
of walking around in ski boots before; with their tight an- 
kle supports, they gave us a power-mad feeling, Wc swag- 
gered about the room adopting crazy poses, leaning for- 
ward on our tiptoes, sitting back on our haunches, with 
all the strain being absorbed by the bool. Wc dipped back- 
ward and forward and sideways, defying gravity, and wc 


might have stayed home all morning having fun, but the 
kids insisted that 1 stop and dragged me away. 

The day was wet and warm, which made the snow perfect 
for beginners, and we happily threw ourselves into the 
custody of our instructor, a wonderfully patient young 
Austrian whom 1 shall call Hoobert, since that is the way 
his name is pronounced. In less than 30 minutes we had all 
got into our rented skis and had begun the course of in- 
struction that was to lead us, en masse, to the very edge 
of skiing greatness. The first technique we were to master 
was what our instructor called “shtepping around.” and 
we did beautifully. He walked ahead of us, taking tiny steps 
of three or four inches; the kids followed him and 1 brought 
up the rear. “Dot’s da vay,” Hoobert would shout. “Shtep 
right along'" All morning long we kept this up. We were 
practicing at the runout of an intermediate slope, and every 
now and then some skier would schuss right past us with a 
superior look on his face. “Never mind,” I said to myself. 
"A journey of a thousand miles begins with a single shtep.” 

Still and all, I could have done without this one par- 
ticular skier, who kept roaring down the hill and slamming 
to a stop right in front of our single-file caravan, throwing 
up a shower of ice and snow like Bobby Hull. 1 felt like 
punching him right in the mouth; but I held off. as he ap- 
peared to be in excellent condition for a little kid. 

By day’s end we not only had mastered the art of step- 
ping around, but had made a few tentative glides on the 


slope. Plainly, Julie, 10, the oldest, was going to be the 
star. She just hauled off and skied down the hill without 
any suggestion from anybody. Evan, 7, required some en- 
couragement, and Barrie, 5, said she would like to spend 
more time stepping around. Modesty forbids a description 
of my own progress, but let me hint that 1 was not far be- 
hind the kids by the end of the first day. The important 
thing was: we were skiing! And those phonies at the office 
had tried to create the impression that it was difficult. 

Late in the day rain put an end to our lessons, and that 
night I overheard an ominous conversation at the com- 
munity dinner table. “The ski patrol will have a busy time 
tomorrow,” said a man. 

“Why?” said another. 

“With this rain it’ll turn to slush, and these skiers are 
out of shape. That slush’ll snap their legs like matchsticks.” 

“No doubt about it.” 

“Did you see that mark in the snow today?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Was that real blood?” 

“Yeh. But you only saw the blood. You shoulda seen 
the guy.” 

Getting ready for bed. the kids were overtired and strained 
and grouchy. Evan told his little sister, “You're too shy,” 
whereupon she began crying and raced into my room. 

“Did you hear what he said?” she asked. “He said I’m 
shy!” 

coniimifd 



IVe were rarin' to go, and / 
addressed myself to she problem of lacing up four pairs of boots. 
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Five minutes later Evan struck again. “You have guniby 
toes," he told Barrie. The predictable storm of tears began. 

“What's the matter? " I asked. 

“Evan said I havegumby toes." 

“Do you knovi what gumby toes are?" I asked, stalling 
for time. 

“No. but 1 don't ha\c them." 

“Gumby is a French word," I said, “meaning pretty." 
THiKO DAV: We awoke to the friendly palter of raindrops. 
Skiing was all but out of the question; the slopes had 
turned to Wheatena, Skiers huddled about the lodge in 
various poses of annoyance. There is nothing so downcast 
as a man who has driven 300 miles, decked himself out in 
a lot of expensive clothes, given the boss a transparent 
e.xcuse for his absence and then spent the day watching a 
warm rain scour the snow off the mountains. 

Of course, the kids and I were too ignorant to know this. 
Wesat around playing I Spy and Parchecsi and reading and 
relaxing from our rigors of the day before. Our ski instruc- 
tor came by and said. “It's raining now. but da forecast 
iss for shnow!" Our hostess at the inn stuck a finger In the 
air and said excitedly "It's already colderl We'll get a snow- 
storm soon." And a man in the ski shop said, “It's snowing 
in Chicago right now!" Since Chicago was 750 miles west, 
1 could not sec the relevancy of this statement, but it seemed 
to make sense to others in the shop; they oohed and clucked 
in pleased anticipation. It was then that I realized that there 
is an exact parallel between skiing and fishing. The fisher- 
man is always told by the entrepreneur of fishing that they 
were biting yesterday and they will be biting tomorrow: he 
just can't understand why they aren't biting today. And the 
skier is told that the skiing was excellent yesterday and 
u is coming tamoiron\ The result is the same 

in either case. You stick around. 

In the face of all the optimistic weather predictions, the 
rain only increased in tempo and temperature. At 1 1 a.m. 
a German-accented voice came over the P.A. system: “1 
hoff za official weather forecast. Za rain iss changing to 
snow later in za day. and za temperature iss falling 10“ 
to 15°. Za rain iss only temporary." (Hoots, laughs and a 
smattering of applause.) 

“Oh, yes," 1 said to myself. “ ‘They'll be biting tomor- 
row.' " 

Off to my left, a frieze of skiers was holding a seminar, 
and 1 heard smatterings of wisdom. 

“Sol, do you know a good psychiatrist?" 

"Why?" 

“For you for bringin' me here, and for me for cornin'." 

“Anybody heard how it is around Stowe and Sugarbush?" 

“It's great up there. Forty-two-inch base. They're skiing 
there right now." 

In my mind's eye I could envisage a group of skiers sit- 
ting around at Stowe and Sugarbush bemoaning the fact 
that rain had shut them down while skiing was going on as 
usual everyplace else. The snow is always deeper on the 
other side of the fence. 


Various Sadie Thompsons vamped around the lodge in 
their true clement, happy to be rained out. A few maniacal 
.skiers persisted in skiing, some in aircraft-orange slickers. 
But one by one the lifts shut down, brown spots peeked 
through the snow, tufts of grass exposed themselves to the 
rain. A fat man stood on the lodge porch and did balancing 
exercises, left, right, left, right, feet firmly planted, gently 
rotating from the waist. “What's that man doing?" Evan 
asked me. 

“He's practicing skiing." 

“Why's he practicing skiing in the lodge?" 

“Because he's a little strange." 

“How do you know?" 

“Because he's practicing skiing in the lodge." 

I find that sometimes one can get away with such circular 
reasoning with children, and this time I was lucky. “C'mon," 
I said, before he had time to find me out. “let's walk home 
and cat candy." 

FOURTH day: a miracle! Two inches of snow fell during 
the night, and the temperature dropped to 1 2°. As we walked 
up the road to breakfast, loose, windblown snow filled the 
sky and made the sun a silver ball. The pines and birches 
were freighted with ice. I said to the children. “Isn't it all 
beautiful?" The consensus was that there was nothing beau- 
tiful about it. The weather was too cold, and they wanted 
to spend the day playing games indoors. Nevertheless, I 
was able to talk them into a rewarding day of instruction 
with Hoobert. while I sneaked off for some tentative skiing 
of my own, I had given myself a good talking-to and de- 
cided that if little kids and young women could go up the 
chair lift and ski down the mountain, then so could a grown 
man with a background of athletic achievement. Looking 
back on my life, I can recall occasions when such reasoning 
had resulted in a broken arm and a broken collarbone and 
third-degree humiliation, but 1 never learn. 1 stepped into 
line for the chair lift. 

At overcrowded ski resorts you arc shunted along a nar- 
row. zigzagging corridor of fencing toward the lift, and it 
may take as long as 30 minutes to reach the chair. During 
that lime I began to think too much. For one thing. I pon- 
dered the lift chairs. They came moving along the cable, 
banged you in your rear end. then swept you to astronomi- 
cal heights in the sky, 15. ISfeetup. For the first 50 feci or 
so the chair bobbed up and down, while you sat there utter- 
ly at its mercy. If you ever got to the top, the chair spat 
you onto a short, steep “exit" hill, where even experi- 
enced skiers had been known to fall. 

“And suppose 1 made it to the top without serious acci- 
dent?" I asked myself, as I inched closer to the lift. Then I 
would have to come all the way down in a rudimentary 
snowplow- position, and 1 hadn't mastered the rudimentary 
snowplow position. I could get killed or even maimed up 
there. Not that I was afraid. Far from it. But 1 had reached 
the age where responsibility can no longer be shirked, and I 
was the sole financial support of three dear children. With 
such thoughts spinning through my mind, I decided to 
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Scrooching myself like somehody doing 
a reverse iimho under a 10-inch bar, / ducked through the fence. 


(irop out of the lift line and live to ski another day, I turned 
to back out and looked into an impenetrable forest of 
skiers, ski poles and skis behind me. Even if I could go 
backward on skis, which was doubtful, it would have taken 
hours of bumping and shoving and excusing myself to get 
through that line. "Move along, buddy!” a man said, and I 
moved along. Now 1 was only three or four people away 
from the lift, and my knees were gelatinous. "Never mind 
your lousy pride." I said boldly to myself. "Think of your 
kids!" Scrooching myself way down like somebody doing 
a reverse limbo under a 10-inch bar. I ducked through the 
fence, fell, scrambled to my feet and fell again, got up and 
skied away as fast as I could. 

A few hours later I ran into an old friend in the lodge. 
"Hey," he said loudly, "was that you 1 saw ducking out 
of the lift line today?” 

"Are you kidding?” 

"f coulda sworn it was you going through the fence." 
he said louder than ever. 

"If you say that again," I said, "I’ll kill you.” 

That night at dinner I found that all had not gone well 
with the children cither. Evan confessed that he had lost 
control on the small hill and crashed into an instructor, 
who was upended in midlccture and dumped to the snow. 
"What'd he say?" 1 inquired. "Did he get mad?” 

"No. he didn't say nothing. He just fell down.” 

A few minutes later Evan brought a perfect day to 
an end by rejecting the dessert. "No. thanks,” he said 
to the waitress in a voice that reached every extremity 


of the small dining room. "Peaches give me diarrhea.'* 
HFTH imy: Today the kids worked on their snowplows 
by themselves, while Hoobert took me up on the lift. We 
made three runs in the morning, and by the end of the last 
one I was snowplowing madly down the hill, shouting 
"Track.’’' and having a gaudy time. "Please.” Hoobert 
begged, "don't call trrrrrrrrack! all za time." 1 moved right 
into stem turns, learning how to lean to the left to go to the 
right and vice versa. To be sure, 1 fell frequently, but one 
learns by one's errors. Once I got going very fast, while 
Hoobert shouted at me to stop. Surely. 1 thought, I must be 
the fastest skier on this novice slope. Just then I was passed 
by the ski-patrol sled bearing a loser on his way to the first- 
aid station. I slowed down. 

In the afternoon Hoobert took me back up, and we 
worked on stem turns. After an hour or so 1 went into a 
turn too fast, brought my skis together too quickly and 
skidded half out of control through 90^ "Hey!" Hoobert 
shouted. "Dot vass a shtem Christy!" 

A stem Christy! 

I'd been hearing about stem Christies for 20 years, 
how much fun they are. how they are easy once you 
lose your fear, etc. And all the propaganda was right. 
One's first stem Christy is equivalent to the first time 
one makes a golf ball go “click" on a drive, or serves 
a big tennis ace or curves a baseball. It feels right. For 
the rest of the day no force on earth could keep me 
from doing stem Christies. Traverse smoothly, uphill ski 
a little forward; stem the uphill ski, shift the weight, 

ro/iumn/ 
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bring the skis close together and s-l-i-d-e through the turn. 
SIXTH day: I decided to spend this day with the kids 
and fight down the desire to abandon them and do stem 
Christies all day. As 1 laced up four pairs of boots once 
again, 1 noticed a drop of red on the floor. It was blood 
oozing from my hand, where the nylon laces had cut 
through. Finally all the layers of clothes were in place, and 
we mushed our way toward the slopes. This was the coldest 
day of all — 10° — and a high wind whipped snow and bits 
of ice into our faces. All of the children were wearing 
goggles, wool hats that pulled down on their foreheads 
and up on their chins, parkas with hoods, mittens, two 
sweaters, turtlenecked long-sleeved skiing shirts, long un- 
derwear. ski pants, light socks and Himalayan socks, all of 
which left only their noses exposed. “My nose is too cold" 
became the slogan for the morning. Evan's goggles fell 
off, and when he took off his mittens to fumble with the 
goggles his hands became numb, and by the time I came 
to his rescue his goggles were covered with ice. Each prob- 
lem like this took about five minutes to solve, and it sud- 
denly occurred to me that there was no sport in the world 
where you have to fool with clothing as much as you do in 
skiing. Everyone is working constantly, pulling and tug- 
ging and zipping and tucking and lacing and tugging and 
pulling and zipping. You could get a good day's exercise 
just dressing for the sport. I am now inclined to agree with 
a friend of mine who says that no child should be per- 
mitted on a ski slope until he can handle all his own 
clothes without help. If you want the ultimate in frustra- 
tion. imagine dressing three little children in all the afore- 


mentioned clothing, taking them halfway up a hill for a ski 
lesson and then hearing one of them say. “1 have to go to 
the bathroom!" When this happtened to me I threw in the 
towel. “Hey, kids." 1 said. “What d'ya say we go back to 
the chalet and play Parcheesi?” 

“Hooray!" they said, happy to gel out of the cold. I 
sneaked back to the mountain and worked on my stem 
Christies. Nothing could stop me now. 

SEVENTH day: Rain. 

EIGHTH day; Rain. 

NINTH day; Rain again, and little Barrie and I made one 
last attempt to ski before going home. We found a patch 
of wet ice at the base of the intermediate hill, and she 
stepped around while Hoobert held her up. I couldn't re- 
sist some final heroics (we were in full view of the jammed 
lodge) and backed off for a run down the ice. Somewhere 
in midrun I discovered that ice is even faster than snow, but 
then I hit a mud spot and lurched out of control and into 
the nearest refuge, which happened to be Hoobert and 
Barrie. Down we went in a tangle of poles and skis and 
hysterics. Finally Hoobert quieted me. and we took off 
our skis for the last time and bade him farewell. On the 
way home, we ran into the inevitable snowstorm that I now 
understand always accompanies frustrated skiers at the con- 
clusion of a trip. I asked Evan what he had learned on the 
trip, and he said he had learned that it takes a 5 to en- 
ter in Parcheesi. Julie said she had learned the snowplow 
and five words of German: bitte, clanke, ja, neiii and alio. 
Barrie said she had to go to the bathroom. All of us agreed 
that Hoobert must miss us terribly. end 



/ lurched out of control and into the 

nearest refuge, which happened to be Hoobert and Barrie. 
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Some like Chevrolet’s Tilt Wheel 
for long drives and others for short legs 


The Chevrolet adjustable steering wheel’s advantages 
are all in the way you look at them ! The man who makes 
long highway trips adjusts and readjusts the wheel up or 
down to erase the kinks from his muscles. The little gal 
moves the wheel all the way down so she can see all of 
the windshield and grasp hold of the wheel comfortably. 
• The tall driver can move the wheel further up for 
a relaxed and easy stance for his arms and legs, And 


moving the wheel to its topmost position keeps things 
free and clear for easier entry and exit. Just one 
demonstration — and you'll agree that Chevrolet’s 
Tilt Steering Wheel always agrees with your idea of 
comfort! Tilt Wheel or Tilt and Telescope Wheel 
available on all regular size models. ■ Both 
are produces of Sa^ir\aw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corp., Saginaw , Michigan. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASKET6ALL NiiA; BOSTON (31-14) split Tour 
games but clung lo its half-game Eastern Division 
Icjil over CINCINNATI (31-15). which split two. 
The Royals beat the Lakers 1 19- 108 lo climb w ithin 
one picrccniagc point of Ihc Celtics and then lost a 
big game lo Boston 1 13-96. h broke an eight-game 
winning streak and kept the Royals from taking 
over first place. PHILADELPHIA (30- 1 7) look four 
straight and moved within two games of the Celtics, 
while lowly NEW YORK (14-32) fumbled through 
four more losses to make it seven In a row and 14 de- 
feats in the Knicks' last 16 games. In the West LOS 
ANGELES (28-24) had its lead cut to three games 
as the Lakers lost lo the Royals, Bullets and Warri- 
ors. Second-place BALTIMORE (25-27) lost to the 
76ers 128 117, but edged the Lakers 123 I 21 when 
Johnny Kerr tossed in a basket with one second to 
play. Then, two days after the Bullets dropped a 
game lo the Celtics for the sixth straight lime this 
season. 129 89. they whacked Boston 132 -107. SAN 
ERANCISCO (22-27). a game and a half behind the 
Bullets, defeated the Lakers 120-109 as Nate Thur- 
mond scored a career-high 36 points, while ST. 
LOLTS (21-28) took three from the Knicks, beat the 
Pistons and lost lo the 76crs. DETROIT (15-33). 
though trailing by 20 at the half, defeated the Celtics 
1 16- 115, and then lost two of ns next three games. 


GOLa-DON.MASSENGALE.28.orjacksboro.Tex. 
as. won his hrsi tournament on the PGA lour when 
he scored a iwo-under-par 70 in the final round lo 
take the SI04.500 Bing Crosby at Pebble Beach with 
a 283 total (page 401 

MRS. NANCY ROTH SYMS of Hollywood. Fla. 
sank a 50-fool putt on the 35ih hole lo defeat Bar- 
bara Mclmire. iwo-lime U.S. Amateur champion. 
2 and I in the Helen Lee Doherty Women's Ama- 
teur in Fort Lauderdale. Fla. The victory was .Mrs. 
Syms's third in the Doherty. 


and Black Hawks into the lead for if 
xeason. The high-flying Red Wings look two Irom 
the Canadicns, 5-2 and 3-0 (Roger Crozier's seventh 
shutout), and walloped the Rangers 5-t to lake a 
four-poim lead over CHICAGO (21-14-5) and 
MONTREAL (2 l-l 3-5). who dropped into a lie for 
second after a disastrous week in which both teams 
lost two and ti^ each other 3-3. The Hawks' losing 
streak had reached four before Bobby Hull salvaged 
the lie with the Canadicns with his 38ih goal of the 
season in the third period. NEW YORK (9-23-8) 
dropped all three games it play ed and almost skidded 
into the cellar as BOSTON (10-26-4) won three 
straight and crept within two points of the Rangers, 


HORSE RACING-John Galbreaih's 3-year-old 
coll GRAUSTARK ($2.40). ridden bv Braulio 
Bacru, extended his victory siring to four when he 


won the Grenada Purse, a $6,000 six-furlong allow- 
ance race at Hialeah (page 4M. Later in the week 
IMPRESSIVE ($16.40). owned by Ogden Phipps, 
upset favored Gunfiinl. who finished third, in the 
$33,300 Hibiscus Stakes. .Needle Him came in 
second. 2^ lengths hack. 


MOTOR SPORTS— PAULI lOIVONEN and F.RIK 
MIKASDER of Finland, dris ing a Citroen DS2I. 
were named winners of the Monte Carlo rally when 
Finland's Timo Makinen and Britain's Paul Easter, 
who came in first, and the next four finishers were 
disqualified for having illegal lighting systems. Rally 
officials reiected an appeal by the ousted .Mini- 
Cooper and Ford Cortina drivers, but BMC repre- 
Seniaiives suid they would lake their case to the 
International Autnmobile Federation. "Although it 
has always been my aim to wm a Monte." said Toi- 
vonen. 'There is no joy in doing it this way." 


DAN GURNEY of Costa Mesa. Calif, won his 
fourth straight Riverside 500 for Slock cars when he 
drove his 1966 Ford to a new record average of 
97.94 mph. Dave Pearson of Spartanburg, S-C. 
finished second, one minute. 12 seconds behind. 


SKIING— KARL SCHKANZ of Austria took his 
second combined title in two weekends with a wm 
in the downhill (2:16.63) and a fifth place in the 
slalom at the llahnenkamm Skiing Festival in 
Kilabuhel. Austria. France's JEAN-CLAUDE 
KILLY won the slalom in 1 :54.23. edging his coun- 
tryman. Jules Melquiond, by less than one-half 
second. America's Billy Ktdd. who finished third in 
the downhill, caught a ski on a pole during his sec- 
ond slalom run and fell, spraining his right ankle. 
Said Kidd, as the spectators cheered him anyhow, 
"I would rather not take a spill anyplace, bul the 
Austrians sure make it pleasani." 


The Austrians also triumphed earlier in the week 
when TRAUDL HFCHER won the overall title 
at the women's Silver Jug meet in Bad Casicin. Aus- 
tria. Miss Hecher defeated her teammate. Chrisil 
Haas. IP winning the downhill (2:36,4) and look 
third place in the slalom. Canada's NANCY 


TRACK k PiELO — JIM GRELLE of Portland. Ore. 
came from behind on the last lap of Ihc mile lo de- 
feat Kenya's Kipchoge Keino with a 4:00.9 at the Los 
Angeles Invitational, bul a Mule later KEINO, as- 
tonishingly. took the two-mile in 8:42.6 (page IS}. 
Penlli Nikula's 3-year-old indoor pole vault record 
(16 feet 8^ inches) was smashed by JOHN PEN- 
NEL of Los Angeles with a s.iull of 16 feet 9l/i 
inches. ART WALKER of the Southern California 
Siriders broke the hop. step and jump mark with a 
leap of 53 feet 81^ inches, adding 7Vi inches lo the 
old mark, and the University of Nebraska's CHAR- 
LIE GREENE equaled the 60-yard-dash record of 
5.9. SCI by Bob Hayes in 1964, GAYI.F. HOPKINS 


of Pasadena, Calif, edged Briiain's Olympic Cham- 
pion. Lynn Davies, for first in the broad jump with 
a leap of 25 feel 3'/^ inches to Davies’ 25 feet I M 
inches, while JOHN RAM BO of Long Beach. Calif, 
won the high jump (7 feet 2). 


Southern Uniscrsily's WILLIE DAVENPORT. 
GEORGE ANDERSON and THbRON LEWIS 
dominated the short races at the NAIA Champion- 
ships m Kansas City's Municipal Audilorium. Dav- 
enport won the 60-yard high hurdles in 7.1, while 
Anderson took the 60-yard dash in six seconds 
flat and Lewis the 440-yard in 48.9. The Southern 
relay team, anchored by Lewis, added the faviesi 
mile relay |3:I5) ever run on a 12-lap track in the 
U.S. to give .SOUTHERN the leant title with 87 
points. Briiain’s JOHN WHETTON again beat 
leammaic Alan Simpson as he finished the open- 
division mile in 4:07.4 and Southern Illinois' 
GEORGE WOODS won the shotpui with a mark 
offil feel 236 inches. JANELL SMITH ofFrecloma, 
Kans. was a double winner, taking the 440-yarsi 
dash in 57.9 and the 60-yard in 7.0. and RICH- 
MOND FLOWERS of Tennessee, son of Ala- 
bama's attorney general, won the open high hur- 
dles (7,2) and the 60-yurd dash (6.2). 


MILEPOSTS FI ECTEO: To baseball's Hall of 
Fame by a record vote (28 2 of a possible 302). former 
Boston Outfielder TED WILLIAMS. 47. who batted 
..T44 in 19 seasons with the Red Sox and was base- 
ball's last .400 hitter (1941). 

AWARDED: Bv the North American Yacht Racing 
Union to Yachting Writer LEONARD FOWLE. 
Ihc Nathanael Greene HerrcsholT trophy, for his in- 
fiiience in the development of intercollegiate yacht- 
ing and "myriad contributions lo sailing." 

HIRED: As head coach of the Pittsburgh Sieclers, 
BILL AUSTIN. 37. cs-New YorkGiani guard (1149- 
50 and 1953-57) and former line coach at Green Bay 
(1959-64) and Los Angeles (1965). 

RETIRING: Austria’s EDITH ZIMMERMANN. 
24. the 1964 Olympic downhill silver medalist, to 
marry construction executive Heinr Rhomberg. 
FIRED: HUGH (Bones) TAYLOR as head coach 
of the Houston Oilers after an apparent disagree- 
ment with Quarterback George BlanJa. Taylor, who 
had just signed a three-year contract, was hired last 
year and coached Houston to a 4 10 season. 
DIED: Minor league baseball executive (for nearly 
halfacentury) FRANK DUDLEY LAWRENCE. 
74, in Portsmouth, Va. 

DIED' LESLIE M. O'CONNOR. 77, special assist- 
ant lo Baseball Commissioner K. M. Landis for 23 
^rears. in Tokyo. O'Connor was appointed by Landis 
in 1921 and served until 1944. when he became pro 
tern commissioner at Landis' death, in 1945 O'Con- 
nor joined the White Sox as general manager and 
left after three years to become legal counsel and later 
president of the Pacific Coast League (1955-59). 


CREDITS 

14 — tee Beltermoft' 17 — PNil Both, 18. 19— Sheedy 
& long 36-Ne.l leile’. 40, 41 -Welter loots Jr.: 
43 — Ricli Ctortton: 45--Jim VoFlerv-Turfetos; $4 — 
Sydney Svn, Sroinoe Siudio, Miami-Mei'O Newt Bu- 
reeu, Mox Coen, S7— Chorley Pence Courier Jov’- 
nol ond loulsville Timet: 59 — Col Queol. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MICHAEL WENOEN, 
16, of Sydney, broke 
two Australian swim- 
ming records in his 200 - 
mcler freestyle win at 
Ihc New South W'alcs 
junior championships. 
Wenden look 0.6 sec- 
onds oir the l(K)-mcier 
freestyle mark on his 
way to a record 2:02.1 
in the 2CI0-meier. 


HONEY KERR, a St. 
Lawrence University 
freshman, defended her 
senior ladies title in the 
Eastern Figure Skating 
Championships at Hcr- 
shc>. Pa. Miss Kerr, 
holder of an American- 
Canadian gold medal, 
took the compulsory 
figures and placed third 
in free-skuting events. 




CALVIN MURPHY, a 
5-foot-IO guard from 
Norw.tlk (Conn.) High 
School, broke the state 
singlc-gaiiic scoring rec- 
ord when he (allied 62 
points against Roger 
Ludlowc High. Mur- 
phy averaged 39.3 
points a game to lead 
his team to a 12-0 rec- 
ord so far this season. 




BILL ST6RETT, ihc na- 
tional seven-liter cham- 
pion from Owensboro. 
Ky., drove his hydro- 
plane yfijs Cra:}' Thing 
to a third consecutive 

Regatta’s 
in Miami. Sterett av- 
eraged a record 85.S78 
mph over the 8 3/4- 
milc course. 


KIP ROSENTHAL, {4. 
of Tarrytown, N.Y.. 
and her gray gelding. 
Good Boy Dee. won 
the junior hunter cham- 
pionship with a perfect 
15 points, the AHSA 
medal, the Mac lay 
classes and the horse- 
manship title at the 
Holiday Farm horse 
show in River Vale, N.J. 


TEO NAFTZGER, 40. of 
Beverly Hills. Calif., 
took four sailfish on 
the last day to win the 
Musters Angling Tour- 
nament in Palm Beach, 
Fla. Naftzger, who had 
participated in two ear- 
lier Masters without 
scoring, had eight sail- 
fish releases for a 605- 
point total. 
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Gome Back Soon 


We hope you had a pleasant flight. 

We tried to make it so. 

It arrived on time. 

You ate well. 

You went to sleep after dinner. Why not? You work hard. 
When the flight landed, the stewardess smiled goodbye like she 
really meant it. She does. 

She even straightened your boutonniere. 

You get this kind of “extra care” every time you fly with us. 
Come back soon. PJt/^ 

J%h 


the 

friendly skies 
United. 


"I always fly United." 





* When Chrysler sets out to pamper yon 
yon’re pampered. 


A sultan should have as much luxury. 

In a New Yorker, you steer with 
power, stop with power, shift with 
power. That’s standard. So is a 440 
cubic inch V-8. The biggest engine in 
the medium-price field. 

And we’ve hardly begun to pamper. 

Optional shell bucket seats up 
front hug you. Soothe you. The 
passenger’s side reclines. Has a 3- 
position hideaway headrest. 

Deep pile carpeting is everywhere. 
Sweeps over the floor— up the door- 
lines the trunk. 

Chryslereven attends to your safety 
like no other car can. Not only do we 


provide protectors 
like seat belts, 
padded dash, back- 
up lights, and an 
outside rearview mirror— we include 
exclusive ideas like safety rim wheels 
and safety action door handles. 

Stop letting life’s pleasures pass 
you by— move up to Chrysler. No one 
deserves it more. 


CHRYSLER 



t. Ihe New 


4 Door Nerillop. Tun* m OoO Hope anp To* C)sry*tef Tneatre. NSC TV, We4n*<d«r* 





Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

U was midyaar-sxamination time for most major-college players, but some teams, among 
them St. Joseph's. Kansas and Bradley — three of the nation's top JO — learned their lessons 
the hard way. They were all upset on the road, where even the best of teams falter 


THE EAST ’• PROVIDENCE tu-O 

a. ST. JOHN'S (10-3) 3. ST. JOSEPH S {l3-3) 

The first thing a small but typically noisy 
band of St. Joseph's rooters did when they 
trooped into St. John's Alumni Hull lust 
week was to unfurl t he incviuiblc banner: the 
HAWK FLIES MIOUFK THAN IHF. DOVE. AS 
It turned out. sr. John's skinny fi-foot-? 
Sonny Dove flew higher than any Hawk. He 
scored 28 points, picked olT24 rebounds and, 
along with 6-fool*6 Bobby McIntyre and 6- 
foot-7 sophomore Rudy Bogad, took the 
boards away from smaller .St. Joe's. What's 
more, the Redmen surprisingly -and easily 
— solved the Hawks' multiple defenses, in- 
cluding their usually effective presses. St. 
John's strategy was impeccable. Against 
the presses, hustling little A1 Swaru moved 
right into the double team and then quickly 
passed off to the free man. Against the 
zones. Swartz got the ball to Dove and Mc- 
Intyre (he scored 25 points) in the corners, 
and they shot over the frustrated Hawks. 
Even St. Joe's man-to-man was no problem. 

Meanwhile. St. John's own sturdy man- 
to-man defense held flashy playmakcr Matt 
Guokas and the other Hawks down until the 
Rcdnicn made their move midway in the 
second half.Thcn Dove. McIntyre and Swartz 
pulled St. John's away for a startling 82-72 
upset. When it was all over, first-year Coach 
Lou Carnesecca could hardly contain him- 
self. “They were fantastic, the greatest," he 
gushed. .St. Joseph's Jack Ramsay had no 
excuses. ‘'They handled pressure better than 
we thought they could," he admitted. "They 
just beat us all (he way." 

.ST. Joseph's ganic was better when the 
Hawks got back to Philadelphia's Palestra. 
Guokas' skillful passes were back on target; 
ClilT Anderson, the 6-foot-4 jumping jack, 
consistently plucked away rebounds from 
Penn's taller players and scored 2.1 points; 
Billy Oakes flipped in 19 and St. Jtre's beat 
the stubborn Quakers 79-69. TtMPir. the 
other Philly hotshot, put s»*phomore Clar- 
ence Brookins in the baekeourt against Man- 
hattan and he got the Owls moving. The 
meticulous Jaspers, playing their beautiful- 
ly disciplined pattern otfense, had Temple in 
a 52-52 tie with 10 minutes logo. But Brook- 
ins and big Jim Williams rattled olf 10 quick 
points and that finished olT Manhattan. Tem- 
ple, now 14-2, won 76-66. 

Some other eastern independents also 
bolstered their already .substantial records. 


r.\fRFirLD (12 I) trounced Southern Con- 
necticut 90 58 for its 12th straight: PtsN 
sr.Mfc (10 .1) beat Put 66-62; si. bonavtn- 
lURF (10 1) edged Canisius 80-76; army 
(10-4) ran over Colgate 97-60; dloi’FSNt. 
(9-4) sneaked past La Salle 79-77; rutgirs 
(8-3) defeated Fordham 62-57. 

Providence was idle but Coach Joe Mul- 
laney twk the opportunity to dispel some 
notions about his Friars. "Wc'rc not the 
fourth-best team in the country," he said, 
referring to Providence's rating in the na- 
tional polls, '‘\^c‘^c not even as good as wc 
were last year. But I'd like to get one thing 
straight. We've got a good team, not a one- 
man gang. Jimmy Walker does what he's 
supposed to do. He's not really any better 
than he was last year — it's just that we have 
to call on him more." And, Mulluney might 
have added, it is a pleasure. 

THE SOUTH I. DUKE (14-1) 
i. KENTUCKY (l3-0) 3. VANDERBILT (<4.3) 

While unbeaten Kentucky and Vanderbilt 
rested, a couple of SbC rivals jockeyed for 
position behind them. But Tennessee, once 
considered a likely challenger, was just about 
out of the race. The Vols, for all their pre- 
cise gamesmanship, lost their fourth league 
game, to alhlrs 51-46. The Tigers went 
along wiih Tennessee's deliberate style and 
played it even better than the Vols. Tee 
Faircloth, Ronnie Quick and Lee Defore 
simply beat Tennessee to the boards and 
the basket. Auburn took Alabama, too, 
90-71, for third place behind Vanderbilt 
while fLORfDA. a 65-52 winner over Geor- 
gia. and idle Mississippi State also had one 
loss apiece. 

1 1 was a sad week all around for Georgia. 
The Bulldogs, who beat old rival Georgia 
Tech by II points in December, were no 
match for (he vengeful Jackets this time. 
GEORtiiA Ttcii's good sophomorcs, especial- 
ly Phil Wagner and Pete Thorne, who 
scored 41 points between them, ran, shot 
and pressed furiously to destroy Georgia 
89-56. "The most enjoyable victory I’ve 
ever had over Georgia," said Tech's Whack 
ilyder. who then explained. "I didn't pour 
it on. 1 was just scared to let up." That was 
small consolation for Georgia's Ken Rose- 
mond. "I didn't say anything about pour- 
ing it on." he said, "but I had u fifth-grade 
teacher who said a hit dog always hollers.” 
Tech, however, got it from TfSNis.stE. The 


Vols came back to throttle the Jackets 8.3 48. 

The ACC. with almost everybody paying 
strict attention to exams, was quiet. Only 
Clemson ventured out for a game and the 
Tigers were sorry abvHit that. Clemson gave 
xiRGiNiA TFCH, ihc bcsl of the southern 
independenis. a tussle hut lost 90-87 when 
Gobbler sub Don Brown developed a hot 
hand he hit 1 1 of 13 field-goal tries — and 
W'avnc Mallard, another reserse. scored the 
last basket. wrsitRN KtviicKS. the Ohio 
Valley leader, got caught up in a slowdown 
by \Jorehcad. but won anyway, 45 35. 

I.OUISVII II , with 6-root-8 sophomore Wes 
Unsold outscoring and outrebounding Day- 
ton's 6-fool-ll Henry I'inkcl, shot down 
the Flyers 94-77. Unsold was even belter 
against Cincinnati — 25 points and 27 re- 
bounds — but all to no avail. Cincy's quick 
little Dean Foster won Ihc game 67-65 with 
a wild driving hook shot in the last second. 
"He won’t make another shot like that in 10 
years," groaned Louisville's disappointed 
Peck Hickman. 

THE MIDWEST 1. michisan (I0-4) 

3. KANSAS (14-3} 3. CINCINNATI (13-3) 

The Big Ten had a familiar look. Michigan 
w as in first place, chiefly because Coach Dave 
Struck wisely decided that there is no game 
like an old game. Against ,\Jinneso(a, the 
Wolverines went back to crashing the boards 
and karate-chopping anyone foolish enough 

ronliniird 



SOPHOMORE STAR Don May of Dayton, 
who scored 33 poinis, can rebound, too. Here 
he grabs one as the Flyers lose to Louisville. 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK 




CREAT COLE HOLIDAy 

AND 

TWO GREAT 18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSES 

by Robert Trent Jones 
at 

1 Days/6 Nights only 

$182.25 per person 

double occupancy thru April 2. 

Special rate includes twin bedroom with 
private bath and patio; all dinners; all 
breakfasts; all greens lees on either of 
our own 18-hole courses; greens fees at 
four other Phoenix area resort courses; 
transportation to and from Phoenix air- 
port: state and local taxes. • Arizona's 
most complete resort with riding, beautiful 
new pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 
ment. dancing, tennis, village shops. 

FOURSOME ACCOMMODATIONS A SPECIALTY 
Write or call Reade Whitwell, Manager 
for reservations and illustrated brochures. 

the wigwam 

Inn • Bunga ows • Country Club 
Litchfield Park (near Phoenix,. Arizona 


STUDENTS: OPPORTUNITY 
TO EARN EXTRA MONEY 


(an invitation to undergraduate, gradu- 
ate and part-time college students] 
You can earn substantial amounts of 
money throughout the school year — 
and gain practical business experience 
— by making subscriptions to TIME. 
LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED avail- 
able to students and educators at spe- 
cial rates. No previous experience 
necessary: no paperwork or billing in- 
volved- You’ll set your own hours, re- 
ceive free selling supplies. Liberal 
commissions; also chance to partici- 
pate in special projects and market 
research at extra fees. 

For more than 30 years TIME Inc. has 
authorized students as its representa- 
tives on campuses. Commission earn- 
ings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their education- 
al expenses. If you are interested write 
today, enclosing this notice. If you are 
eligible and your application is ac- 
cepted you'll be notified immediately 
and receive your sales materials and 
instructions promptly. 

TIME Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center 

New York, New York 10020 


to stray into the terrain once known around 
the conference as Bloody Nose Lane. F-'ront- 
lihcrs Jim Meyers, Oliver Darden and John 
Clawson snapped up 48 rebounds, Cazzie 
Russell, despite a muscle spasm in his back, 
threw in 40 points ami the Gophers went 
down'L^-SS. Minnesota's Lou Hudson, play- 
ing with a cast that covered his right arm 
from thumb to elbow, and Archie Clark 
both had a go at trying to stop Russell, but 
he got away from them. D'd Hudson’s cast 
bother Russell'-’ “Louie was very nice to me." 
said Cazzie. "He didn’t hit me at all. And 
when he hetd me he vised his right hand." 

Along with Michigan’s return to eminence 
came the disillusionment of Iowa and Mich- 
igan State. IMDIASA caught ihc Hawkeves 
Hat and beat them 7.1-61. But iow a came 
right back, pressing hard, and stopped M ich- 
igan Slate 90-76. Spartan Coach John Ben- 
inginn w as shocked- "This just wasn’t the 
same team I saw against Indiana," he said 
sadly. 

stuRASKA Couch Joc Cipriuno. who has 
steadfastly insisted that his only objective 
is to win 1 3 games this year, can quit right 
now. When his surprising Huskers beat Kan- 
sas 8.1-75 and Oklahoma 86-78 he had his 
quota. Nebraska also had the Big Eight lead 
and a good shot at its first title in 16 years. 
But Cipriano still worries about Kansas, 
which recovered nicely to whip Kansas State 
69-61 {page 42). He has to play the Jayhawk- 
ers again, at Law rcnce. 

All of a sudden Cincinnati was in and 
Bradley almost out of the Missouri Valley 
race. Tulsa still had the lead, but Cincy was 
the team to beat after the way it manhandled 
the Br.ives 85-69. Mike Rolfes, a 6-foot-6 
center, and sophomore John Howard broke 
the game open for the ‘Cats with a 1 3-poini 
splurge in the first half, and after that Bradley 
never had a chance. Rolfes finished with 21 
points, Howard had 20 and Roland West, 
who must be the best rebounding guard in 
thccouniry (he had 148 in the tirsi 14 games 1. 
got 17. DRAKf, another MVC upsettcr. sur- 
prised Wichita State 79-72 in overt me. 

MIAMI of Ohio was running away from 
the field in the Mid- American Conference. 
The Redskins rolled over Wesicrn Michigan 
88 70 and Kent Stale 58-43 to lake a 2Vi- 
game lead over Bowling Green. Loyola of 
Chicago, the best of the Midwestern inde- 
pendents. did not play, but dayton d'd and 
Ihc F-Tyers took Wesiein Kentucky 77-57. 
oiTROii outran Villanova 101-94 and edged 
Toledo 76-74, while dipaul. after beating 
Niagara 81-61 in Niagara Falls, trounced 
Loyola of Los Angeles 84 -60 at home. But 
Creighton, in a so-so season, lost to OKi a- 
HOMA CIIY 98-95. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. TEXAS western (iS-o) 
3. OKLAHOMA CITY (13-3) 3. HOUSTON (TO-4) 

Life in the Southwest Conference was any- 
thing but serene last week. There were the 


usual dark looks, clenched lists and grim 
muscling when the Farmers (Texas A&M) 
and the Teasippers (Texas) got together in 
Austin. And there was almost a major up- 
set. loo. For a half, Ihc fexas players acted 
more like lough bourbon sippcrs. They 
hounded the Farmers w ith a tight press and 
led 42-29. Then tlxas aam got a zone 
press of its ow n going, John Beasley shot in 
22 points and the Aggies won 64-57 to hold 
the 5WC lead 

Southern Methodist left Dallas in a snow- 
storm and had to be rescued by the local 
fire department when its ovci night train ran 
into frozen water pipes in Snyder. Texas. 
The Mustangs finally arrived in Lubbock 
only two hours before game time and then 
their troubles really started. Dub Malaise, 
TE\A.S TfCH's wispy little playmaker. tanta- 
lized them with 29 points, a (lock of steals 
and slick passes to driving Bob Glover, who 
scored 27, and the Raiders won 100-83. 

Independent hoi'STon. hardly drawing a 
deep breath, squashed St. Mary’s of San 
Antonio 109-53. 

THE WEST >. SAN FRANCISCO (t3-3] 

3. UCLA {10-4) 3. UTAH (13-3) 

W'hilc the AAWLJ and the WCAC favorites, 
UCLA and San Francisco, were idled by 
exams, the Dons took a big loss anyway. 
Coach Pete Pelcila's job finally gave way to 
his ulcers, and the school announced he 
would quit at the end of the season to be- 
come full-iimc athletic director. Hi.s re- 
placement: Assistant Phil V'ukiccvich. 

ORUTON and ortc.on staii. ihcir rivalry 
so fanatical that they play each other four 
times a year, spin two nonconfcrcncc games. 
The Beavers took an early 14-poini lead at 
Corvallis, controlled the boards and won go- 
ing away 62—46. "When a team like State 
gels ahead of you. well, you pay the penal- 
ty," said Webfooi Coach Steve Belko. 

So the next afternoon at Fugene. Belko 
moved 6-rool-4 Jim Barnett from forward 
back to his accustomed guard spot, got 
some more height into the lineup and never 
let Oregon State get the big lead. In a game 
that was tied 12 times with 17 lead changes. 
Barnett scored 21 points and Oregon won 
61-60. WASHiNt.TON siATi look out its frus- 
trations in league play with a 1 15-91 pound- 
ing of visiting Idaho. 

iiRioMAM YOLN<. bouiiced back from two 
load losses, tolling it up against Utah State 
1 1 5-81 as Dick Nemelka and Steve Kramer 
scored 49 points. "Fair-weather fans didn’t 
think we played well on the road.” said the 
Cougars' Stan Watts. "We went out to show 
them.'' Another avenger was w vosiiNtr. Re- 
membering an earlier defeat, the Cowboys 
knocked olT Colorado Stale 70-55 and held 
l.onnic Wright to nine points. Arizona beat 
Arizona Slate 68-65, while WAC leader 
UTAH, living it up on a Hawaiian lour, beat 
two service teams and Ffawaii U. end 
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WITole 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MUO IN TV'S EYE 

Sirs: 

Many ihanks for Tex Maulc's arikic. /J 
Coo/ Slusierpicce (Jan. 10). on the Packcr- 
Brov^n game. Delightful! 

A.D.R. Sciioi.N'rFLD 

Chatids Ford. Pa. 

Sirs: 

I was guile disappointed in A Coot 
terpiece. If you ask me, it should have been 
called The Slopp\ Mens. It's loo bad they 
don't call football games on account of 
weather like they do baseball games. If my 
kid didn't know enough to come in out of 
the mess those grown men played in. I'd 
probably rap him one, and he's only 5. 

Perhaps the home low tiers should be al- 
lowed to watch the team they have been 
paying to sec all year in a championship 
game but. remember, there arc a thousand 
people watching that game on TV for every 
one who sees it in person. If they can't set it 
up in a warmer town (like Miami), let them 
pick a reasonable day. 

Sure the Packers won They play the kind 
of ball that is the only thing that works on a 
day like that. Does this mean that if a 
50-to-l mudder wins the Kentucky Derby on 
a sloppy track he's the best 3-ycar-old 
around? Why not give the horse, who has 
been born and trained on a "noimal" track, 
a chance to show' his siutf? 

How I love to see Jimmy Brown whip 
around end. fake a few iincbackcrs out and 
take off; or catch up to a pass on a delayed 
flare-out and give the secondary boys a run 
for their money. What does it prove when 
all these moves arc mired down in the slop? 
1 wonder if the Packers themselves arc satis- 
fied that they proved they arc the best? 

l.ct's push for a little common sense in 
such important contests as this. 

Larks M. Russill 

Miami Shores. Fla. 

EXCELSIOR! 

Sirs: 

In his article. The Hii»k tsii Mighn Hioti’ 
er (Jan. 10). FTaiik Deford said St. Joe's is 
"the only school extant that has a president 
taller than its center." If you check into the 
height chart of Coach Jim Darden's basket- 
ball team at Colorado School of Mines, 
you'll find out that not one of the players is 
as tall as President Orlo E. Childs. He is 
(i feet 8. 

JrFF K \SOFSKY 

Skokie. 111. 

Sirs: 

Beloit's President .Miller Upton, a member 
ofSI's Silver Anniversary All-America team 
in I9ft2 (Dec. 10. 1962). is a full inch taller 


than 6-fool-3 Bob Rudolph, Buccaneer cen- 
ter. Rudolph, fourth leading scorer in the 
Midwest Conference last season, may be 
able to outrebound his school's leader, but 
he casts a shorter shadow . 

Paul M. Carman 

Beloit. W'is. 



PRCSIOENT CHIIDS AND TALLEST OREDIGGERS 


SUNNY-SIDE UP 

Sirs: 

Bedazzled as I was by the sights and im- 
ages of your January 17 cover and feature 
on the Exiimas [A Sew Pohnesiu). the 
sportsman in me nevertheless cries out. We 
southern California lobster divers would rate 
Miss Sunny Bippus A-l in the looks de- 
partment but strictly gjuichc as a skin diver. 

One simply di>esn'l attack a spiny lobster 
(Palimirus) with a Hawaiian sling or any 
other sort of spear gun. The proper equip- 
ment is a pair of leather or canvas gloves. 
As for the proper technique, send her out 
and I'll make an A-l "biig" hunter out of 
hcr. 

Howard Nivvman 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

It is so good to read about what the wom- 
en are doing in sports. I plan to take lessons 
in scuba diving next month, and Liz Smith 
provides just the answer to where I'll go to 
practice afterward. Ouiic a paradise for any- 
one who has a love for water. 

DiaNI ArKFRSON 

Philadelphia 


Sirs: 

in her description of George Town's 
quaint charms. Liz Smith might also have 
mentioned the lovely old Anglican church 
across the road and dow'n a few- yards from 
the Peace & Plenty. The little churchyard sur- 
rounding it. its shallow' graves carved la- 
boriously from the coral rock, is worth a 
visit, and the old church door is always open 
so that visitors (and roosters, of course) may 
wander in. 

And don't forget February Point, a mile 
from the center of George Town, its beauti- 
ful little clubhouse perched high above a 
perfect, if tiny, coved beach. In March of 
1961 an invasion of land crabs swept across 
Great E.xuma on some mysterious spawning 
journey. The airstrip was so covered with 
these weird. st.Tlk-cycd creatures that on 
one day no planes could land. The Bahami- 
ans. of course, were sweeping them into 
gunny sacks with hroonis (they arc delicate 
eating in a picky sort of way). 

Let us hope that this lovely Out Island does 
not trH> rapidly become In. 1 would not wish 
to see it suffer the fate of its far neighbor. 
Grand Bahama, now' complete with gam- 
bling casino and drivc-ins. 

Mrs, H. W. Grhn 

New Castle. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Things must be gelling pretty tough if 
you have to resort to girly covers like that 
one of Sunny Bippus. Don't you think there 
is enough of that junk on our newsstands 
already'.’Stick to legitimate sports. Thiscoun- 
try needs more of the Bobby Richardson 
type of story. 

Paui O. Pi ACKMUi r 

Phoenix 

FORWTARO MARCH 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your splendid article 
on the greatest golfer in the world. Arnold 
Palmer ( HWc(»/»k’ Bach. .Aniie. Jan. 17). It's 
about time somebody was brave enough to 
come out and say that he was only in a 
slump and not over the hill. Your descrip- 
tion of the way he played in Los .Angeles was 
su|>erb. It shows why Arnic is really the only 
one who can head an "Army." 

Sn VK RoCKOWi R 

Wyncotc. Pa. 

• For an updating on Arnic and his 
Army, see page 40. — fcD. 

PROGRESS REPORT 

Sirs: 

After grating my teeth for weeks over Si's 
articles on the Duke-UCl.A games and bas- 
ketball crowd behavior in general, 1 have 
coMlnitfd 


19TH HOLE ronwiiifd 



Cold or no cold, 
I had to be 
best man. 
Contac saved 
the day. 


One liulc sneeze can shatter a sol- 
emn occasion. That’s where Contac 
can help. It got the best man through 
the ceremony without a sneeze or a 
sniffle. 

Wedding or no wedding, Contac 
will gladly do the same for you. In 
fact, if you take one capsule every 
12 hours, you could get through 
your entire cold with hardly a sneeze 
or a sniffle. 

The morc-than-600 tiny “time 
pills” in every Contac capsule are 
made to keep giving you relief from 
head cold congestion all through the 
day or night. 

Of course it's always best to take 
Contac and take it easy. But when 
a major event that's hard to post- 
pone fa wedding, for instance) and 
a cold (also unpostponable) hit you 
on the same day, Contac helps you 
rise to the occasion. 

Get it at your pharniaev. 

. Good Houtekeeping j 


fuiiilly decided to write you a letter. While 
some of your comments about Duke fans 
were grossly misleading. I have to admit that 
the "Who's he?" chants and the racial re- 
marks directed at the UCLA team were 
wrong. Interestingly enough, however, the 
Duke "kids." as you referred to us, have 
done something about it. Prior to the game 
with Penn Stale on January 3, our student 
government president reminded us of our 
obligation as the No. I team in the country 
to be an enthusiastic but /«/> crowd. Penn 
Stale was welcomed by p<5|ilc applause. The 
next morning every student received a memo 
from Athletic Director Kddic Cameron urg- 
ing continued fair treatment of opposing 
teams. 

It was mainly because of Si's article and 
editorial on I>ukc that such action was tak- 
en. This is a beginning and. hopcfiilK. other 
schools — including St. Joseph's, the "school 
with spirit"— will follow suit. 

There is just one more remark I would like 
to make: after welcoming Penn State. Duke 
squashed them. 

Richarij F-VISLIE 

Durham, N.C. 

WHODUNIT 

Sirs: 

Let me compliment you on the very en- 
joyable ScoRrcARD piece called "Who Shot 
Fddic Waitkus?" (Jan. 3), Or should I call 
it a quiz? In any case, let me try my luck 
on some answers: 

1) Knute Rockne's box-formation idea 
came from a chorus line. 

2) Jim Delsing ran for Eddie Gacdcl. 

3) Whitcy Ford. Mickey Mantle. Flank 
Bauer, Bob Turley and Gil McDouguld ap- 
peared with Billy Marlin at the Copacabana. 

4) And if you don't tell me who Arnold 
Cream really is, I may never gel another 
night's sleep. 

Larry FIyde 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Arnold Cream is Jersey Joe Walcott 
(easy). Ruth Steinhagen shot Eddie Wait- 
kus. Coley Wallace played Joe Louis in the 
movie. Zora Folley beat Pete Rademachcr. 
Bill Mlkvy, w ho played for the fcmple Owls 
around I ^50, is (he Ow l without a Vowel. 

But I don't know who ran for Eddie Gac- 
del, where Bill Voiscllc came from or what 
the two Cs in C. C. Johnson Spink's name 
stand for. 

Jack Sheppard 

St. Charles, 111. 

• Bill Voiselle came from the town of 
Ninety Six. S.C.; Spink's first two names 
are Charles Claude; and it was Yogi 
Berra and Johnny Kucks. not T uriey and 
McDougald*, who were at the Copa 
along with the rest. — ED. 
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Turn uff tlir Strroo aiul lisien to ono of 
tlir iiuirtrst riilrs in the irorM! 


Quiet perforniaiue is the tradiiional 
halliuark of fine cars aiitl Ford's ad- 
vanced chassis- [riiiiic‘-sLiS|>c'iisii)ti cii- 
ginccring has made this XI. one of 
(lie quietest cars oti the road. Hut. if 
you like ytnir luxury with luii and 
f>anies, XI. is really the car for you. 
Tins one comes, sfatulnrd, with shell- 
contour bucket seats, famous (dial- 
lender 289 V-8, console-inountetl 
Cruise-O-Afatic'I’-barshift an<i mm li 
more. It's frisky— and it looks it! 

And tlie frosting on the cake is its 
optional Stereo Tape System. This is 
a fully-transistorized, prccision-huili 
high-fidelity iiisti unien t. It is com pat l 
ill size, simple to operate, gloriously 



heautiful to hear. Eight-track tape 
tariridges slide easily into the I’laycr, 
which starts when the cartridge goes 
in, slops when you pull the cartridge 


(lilt. If you choose to stop a tape In 
mid-iraik.you can resume play where 
you left olf simply by le-inseriing the 
cartridge. Riding in the velvet cpiiet 
of your 19li(i Ford, tlie Sieteo Fape 
Player lets you enjoy more than 7li 
minutes of youi favoi ite music. 

Drive tliis«|nic k. tpiiet. sporty Ihtili 
Ford XI., Turn oil the Stereo and 
listen to the sound of <|ualitv, Turn 
on tJic .Stcre«i . . . and listen to the 
sound of luxury! 

AMERiCAf. 

•il PCfUOHMASCE CAR' 

FOitD 

MUSIANC - FALCON ■ lAIHlAN' 
tORO • IHeNOCOBiRO 




What makes 
Viceroy 
the right one? 


Only Viceroy’s 
got the filter for 
the taste that’s right 


tKN .7^ ^ tft .7*/ffrrr‘ 


